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T is evident that Horace Walpole cast a fearful and pro- 
phetic eye on the future destiny of his letters: since in one 
of them, addressed to Mr. Cole, he says, speaking of the ex- 
tant race of authors, * None of us are of any consequence: a 
page in a great author humbles me to the dust, and the con- 
versation of those that are not superior to myself reminds me 
of what will be thought of myself. I blush to flatter them 
or to be flattered by: them, and should dread letters being pub- 
lished some time or other, in which they should relate our inter- 
views, and we should appear like those puny conceited witlings 
in Shenstone’s and Hugh’s Correspondence, who give them- 
selves airs from being in possession of the soil of Parnassus 
for the time being; as peers are proud because they enjoy 
the estates of great men who went before them.” (Page 91.) 
We cannot easily be induced to regard the careless chit-chat 
letters of eminent men as public property: nor can we by 
any means consider ourselves as intitled to sit in judgment 
on scraps, notes, and memorandums found in ransacking the 
port-folios and escritoires of the dead. In the present in- 
stance, not the slightest selection appears to have been em- 
ployed: but every bit of paper with Horace Walpole’s name 
to it, whether announcing that the wind was at east, that the 
gout had taken hold of his toe, or that his gardener had 
plucked a tulip or cut a cucumber, is deemed a sufficient pass- 
port to public notice. ‘The wisdom is as questionable as the 
delicacy of thus exposing: the confidential and easy gossip of 
a gentleman, merely because he happens to be a man of let- 
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ters, or a man of wit and fashion. The consequence to be 
anticipated is that such a person, when he writes to his friend, 
instead of the careless and familiar flow of language, which 
gives to epistolary correspondence all its interest and charm, 
will hereafter round his periods for the press, poise his anti- 
theses with laborious accuracy, and rack his brains for tropes, 
figures, long-drawn metaphors, and compound epithets! Let 
it not be inferred that we are insensible to the beauties pro- 
fusely sprinkled through the Letters of Gray, Cowper, and 
Burns; or that we can read without interest the animated 
correspondence of Madame du Deffand, Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, the Countesses of Hartford and Pomfret, and some 
others whose names might be added to the list. Nor cer- 
tainly shall we deny to Horace Walpole, that ‘ ingenious 
trifler” as Gibbon somewhere calls him, the praise of being 
a graceful and lively letter-writer. It is not his fault that he 
could scarcely send a penny-post note to his tailor, but the 
precious epistle must be preserved and published: — we com- 
plain that the chaff and the corn are brought together to 
market in the same bushel. 

In one of his letters to Mr. Cole, we find Mr. Walpole saying, 
‘ Godfrey the engraver told me yesterday, that Mr. Tyson is 
dead; I am sorry for it, though he had left me off. A much 
older friend of mine died yesterday, but of whom I must say 
the same, George Montagu, whom you must remember at 
Eton and Cambridge. I should have been exceedingly con- 
cerned for him a few years ago, but he had dropped me, 
partly from politics and partly from caprice, for we had never 
any quarrel; but he was-grown an excessive humourist, and 
had shed alnrost all his friends as well as me. He had parts, 
and infinite vivacity and originality till of late years, and it 
grieved me much that he had changed towards me after a 
friendship of between thirty and forty years.’ 

Attachments formed in early life, before reserve and sus- 
picion have chilled the affections, are so much more endear- 
ing than the cautious and heartless friendships of maturer 
years, that it is indeed grievous to consider the demon of 
politics or caprice as able ever to disturb them. The long 
and uninterrupted intercourse which Mr. Walpole cultivated 
with Mr. Cole, who differed from him, ¢oto celo, in political 
and religious opinions, must be allowed to exculpate him from 
the reproach of insensibility or indifference in the present in- 
stance. — The correspondence begins between two young men 
who cultivate an intimacy at college; and the early letters in 
& more especial manner breathe the ardour, animation, and 
gaiety of youth. Walpole’s Letters are a kaleidoscope; in 
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which subjects as worthless in themselves as Dr. Brewster’s 
broken shells, and bits of glass, and snips of lace, —a lounge, 
for instance, at Ranelagh or Vauxhall, a birth-day or a 
drawing-room, a ridotto at the Haymarket, or a pantomime 
at Covent-Garden, — fall into endless and beautiful varieties 
of shape and colour. Those of his later life are not so in- 
teresting, because his views in politics, morals, or philosophy, 
are not profound enough to be accepted in exchange for viva- 
city of expression and description, and exhaustless anecdote. 

Some of the first of the letters to Mr. Montagu were 
written during the rebellion of 1745, which in course fur- 
nished a topic of no ordinary interest: but he writes about it 
with a strange mixture of levity and compassion : 


‘ Lady Cromartie presented her petition to the King last 
Sunday. He was very civil to her, but would not at all give 
her any hopes. She swooned away as soon as he was gone. 
Lord Cornwallis told me that her lord weeps every time any thing 
of his fate is mentioned to him. Old Balmerino keeps up his 
spirits to the same pitch of gaiety. In the cell at Westminster 
he showed Lord Kilmarnock how he must lay his head; bid him 
not winch, lest the stroke should cut his skull or his shoulders; 
and advised him to bite his lips. As they were to return, he 
begged they might have another bottle together, as they should 
never meet any more till , and then pointed to his neck. 
At getting into the coach, he said to the jailer, ‘* Take care, or 
you will break my shins with this damned axe.” 

‘ I must tell you a bon-mot of George Selwyn’s at the trial. He 
saw Bethel’s sharp visage looking wistfully at the rebel lords ; he 
said, ‘* What a shame it is to turn her face to the prisoners till 
they are condemned.” ’— 

‘ I am assured that the old Countess of Errol made her son 
Lord Kilmarnock go into the rebellion on pain of disinheriting 
him. I don’t know whether I told you that the man at the tennis- 
court protests he has known him dine with the man that sells 
pamphlets at Story’s gate; ‘ and,” says he, “ he would often 
have been glad if I would have taken him home to dinner.” He 
was certainly so poor, that in one of his wife’s intercepted letters 
she tells him she has plagued their steward for a fortnight for 
money, and can get but three shillings. Can one help pitying 
such distress? I am vastly softened too about Balmerino’s relapse, 
for his pardon was only granted him to engage his brother’s vote 
at the election of Scotch peers. 

‘ My Lord Chancellor has had a thousand pounds in present 
for his high stewardship, and has got the reversion of clerk of the 
crown (twelve hundred a-year) for his second son. What a long 
time it will be before his posterity are drove into rebellion for 
want like Lord Kilmarnock.’ — 

‘ I have been this morning at the Tower, and passed under the 
new heads at Temple-Bar, where people make a trade of letting 
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spying-glasses at a halfpenny a look. Old Lovat arrived last 
night. I saw Murray, Lord Derwentwater, Lord Traquair, Lord 
. Cromartie and his son, and the Lord Provost, at their respective 
windows. ‘The other two wretched Lords are in dismal towers, 
and they have stopped up one of old Balmerino’s windows, 
because he talked to the populace; and now he has only one, 
which looks directly upon all the scaffolding. They brought in 
the death-warrant at his dinner. His wife fainted. He said, 
‘‘ Lieutenant, with your damned warrant you have spoiled my 
lady’s stomach.” He has written a sensible letter to the Duke to 
beg his intercession, and the Duke has given it to the King: but 
gave a much colder answer to Duke Hamilton, who went to beg 
it for Lord Kilmarnock ; he told him the affair was in the King’s 
hands, and that he had nothing to do with it. Lord Kilmarnock, 
who has hitherto kept up his spirits, grows extremely terrified.’ 


Kilmarnock was an elegant and accomplished nobleman, 
and met his fate with less courage but with more decorum 
than Balmerino, who had been bred to arms, and whose 
rough bravery led him to view the implements of death with 
the most contemptuous indifference. Lovat, like Sir Thomas 
More, could jest with the executioner, and yet he shewed a 
Roman dignity in his exclamation at the scaffold, ‘* dulce et 
decorum est pro patria mort.” 

We scarcely know what to think of Horace Walpole’s 
opinion of Gray. His letter from Paris to Mr. Cole, on 
receiving the intelligence of Gray’s death, shews stron 
feeling, and he was certainly anxious to do himself honour 


by printing Gray’s works at Strawberry-Hill. Yet in one of 


the letters to Mr. Montagu he is mentioned in a manner that 
we did not expect. ‘ I agree with you most absolutely in 
your opinion about Gray; he is the worst company in the 
world. J'rom a melancholy turn, from living reclusely, and 
from a little too much dignity, he never converses easily ; 
all his words are measured and chosen, and formed into 
sentences; his writings are admirable; he himself is not 
agreeable.’ 

Was it that, all his anxieties centering in himself, he had 
no sympathies to waste on those around him, or was it 
from mere levity and vivaciousness that Walpole scarcely 
ever mentions the death of any of his multitudinous acquaint- 
ance,—and they seem to fall as thick as the heroes and 
heroines of Tom Thumb, — without a smile on his lips? 
The death of Lord Waldegrave, however, who married his 
niece, is feelingly bewailed; the agony of Lord Besborough’s 
sufferings on the loss of his wife and children wrings a note 
of compassion from the narrator; and the manliness and 
solemnity with which Lord Ferrers met his execution extort 
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a momentary gravity, though it is soon relieved by a joke. 
Lord Ferrers went to the gallows in his wedding clothes, 
‘marking the only remaining impression on his mind,’ and 
this gives occasion to the observation ; 


‘ I suppose every highwayman will now preserve the blue 
handkerchief he has about his neck when he is married, that he 
may die like a lord. * With all his madness he was not mad 
enough to be struck with his aunt Huntingdon’s sermons. The 
Methodists have nothing to brag of his conversion, though Whit- 
field prayed for him, and preached about him. Even Tyburn 
has been above their reach. I have not heard that Lady Fanny 
dabbled with his soul; but I believe she is prudent enough to 
confine her missionary zeal to subjects where the body may be 
her perquisite.’ 


Walpole not only was an indifférentist, but almost prided 
himself in being so: 


‘ ’Tis a busy world,’ he says, ‘ and well adapted to those who 
love to bustle in it. I loved it once; loved its very tempests, — 
now I barely open my window to view what course the storm 
takes.’ — ‘ To write pamphlets one must love or hate, and I have 
the satisfaction of doing neither. I would not be at the trouble 
of composing a distich to achieve a revolution. ’*Tis equal to me 
what names are on the scene.’ — ‘* On a survey of our situation I 
comfort myself with saying, ‘‘ Well what is it to me?”? —‘ If the 
Spaniards land in Ireland shall you make the campaign? No, no, 
come back to England; you and I will not be patriots ’till the 
Gauls are in the city, and we must take our great chairs and our 
fasces, and be knocked on the head with decorum in St. James’s 
market.’ — ‘ I live in the world and yet love nothing, care a straw 
for nothing, but two or three old friends that I have loved these 
thirty years. —I used to say to myself, Lord! this person is so 
bad, that person is so bad, I hate them. I have now found out 
that they are all pretty much alike, and I hate nobody.’ 


Yet he loves a bon-mot, and not the less for its being at the 
expence of a bishop: 


‘ Though I have little to say, it is worth while to write, only to 
tell you two bon-mots of Quin, to that turn-coat hypocrite infidel, 
Bishop W—b—n. ‘That saucy priest was haranguing at Bath in 
behalf of prerogative: Quin said, ‘* Pray, my Lord, spare me, 
you are not acquainted with my principles, I am a republican ; 
and perhaps I even think that the execution of Charles the First 
might be justified.” — “ Aye!’ said W—b—n, * by what law ?” 
Quin replied, ‘‘ By all the laws he had left them.’ The Bishop 
would have got off upon judgments, and bade the player re- 
member that all the regicides came to violent ends; a lie, but no 
matter. ‘I would not advise your Lordship,” said Quin, * to 
make use of that inference, for if I am not mistaken, that was the 
case of the twelve aposiles.’ ‘Yhere was great wit ad hominem in 
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the latter reply, but I think the former equal to any thing I ever 
heard. It is the sum of the whole controversy couched in eight 
monosyllables, and comprehends at once the King’s guilt and 
the justice of punishing it. The more one examines it, the finer 
it proves. One can say nothing after it, so good night.’ 


Take another: * The Canton of Berne ordered all the 
impressions of Helvetius’s Lsprit and Voltaire’s Pucelle to be 
seized. ‘The officer of justice employed by them came into 
the council and said, “* Magnifiques Seigneurs, apres toutes les 
récherches possibles, on nv’ a pti trouver dans toute la ville que 
tres peu de VEsprit, et pas une Pucelle.”’ — A hundred 
specimens present themselves of the utmost felicity of descrip- 
tion, and the difficulty is which to select. 

The death of Geo. II. and the accession of Geo. III. are 
thus related : 


‘ (Oct. 25. 1760.) — The King went to bed well last night, 
rose at six this morning as usual, looked, I suppose, if all his 
money was in his purse, and called for his chocolate. A little 
after seven, he went into the water-closet; the German valet de 
chambre heard a noise, listened, heard something like a groan, 
ran in, and found the hero of Oudenard and Dettingen on the 
floor, with a gash on his right temple, by falling against the 
corner of a bureau. He tried to speak, could not, and expired. 
Princess Emily was called, found him dead, and wrote to the 
Prince.’ — 

‘ (Oct. 28.) — The new reign dates with great propriety and 
decency; the civilest letter to Princess Emily, the greatest kind- 
ness to the Duke; the utmost respect to the dead body. No 
changes to be made but those absolutely necessary, as the house- 
hold, &c. —and what some will think the most unnecessary, in 
the representative of power. There are but two new cabinet 
counsellors named ; the Duke of York, and Lord Bute, so it must 
be one of them. The Princess does not remove to St. James’s, 
so I don’t believe it will be she. To-day England kissed hands, 
so did I, and it is more comfortable to kiss hands with all Eng- 
land, than to have all England ask why one kisses hands. Well! 
my virtue is safe; I had a gracious reception, and yet I am 
almost as impatient to return to Strawberry, as I was to leave it 
on the news. There is great dignity and grace in the King’s 
manner. I don’t say this, like my dear Madame de Sevigné, 
because he was civil to me, but the part is well acted. If the 
do as well behind the scenes, as upon the stage, it will be a very 
complete reign. Hollinshed, or Baker, would think it begins 
well: that is, begins ill; it has rained without intermission, and 
yesterday there came a cargo of bad news, all which, you know, 
are similar omens to a man, who writes history upon the in- 
formation of the clouds. Berlin is taken by the Prussians, the 
hereditary Prince beaten by the French. Poor Lord Downe has 
had three wounds. He and your brother’s Billy Pitt are prisoners. 
Johnny 
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Johnny Waldegrave was shot through the hat and through the 
coat; and would have been shot through the body, if he had had 
any. Irish Johnson is wounded in the hard ; Ned Harvey some- 
where; and Prince Ferdinand mortally in his reputation for 
sending this wild detachment. — The parliament is prorogued till 
the day it was to have met; the will is not opened; what can I 
tell you more? Would it be news that all is hopes and fears, 
and that great lords look as if they dreaded wanting bread ? 
would this be news? believe me, it all grows stale soon. I had 
not seen such a sight these three-and-thirty years: I came 
eagerly to town; I laughed for three days: I am tired already. 
Good night !’ 


The account of the funeral of the departed King is excel- 
lent: the grave and the ludicrous, the solemn and the 
satirical, instead of being neutralized by an ill-judged mix- 


ture, are so dexterously arranged and contrasted as to 


heighten, like light and shadow in a picture, the effect of 
each other. For colours, Horace Walpole dips his pencil 
in the rainbow; as to sentiment, he has none of it. The 
description of Houghton is a solitary specimen of melancholy 
musing : 


‘ Here I am at Houghton! and alone! in this spot, where 
(except two hours last month) I have not been in sixteen years! 
Think, what a crowd of reflections! No, Gray, and forty church- 
yards, could not furnish so many: nay, I know one must feel 
them with greater indifference, than I possess, to have patience 
to put them into verse. Here I am, probably for the last time of 
my life, though not for the last time, every clock that strikes tells 
me I am an hour nearer to yonder church — that church, into 
which I have not yet had courage to enter, where lies that mother 
on whom I doated, and who doated on me! There are the two 
rival mistresses of Houghton, neither of whom ever wished to 
enjoy it! There too lies he, who founded its greatness, to con- 
tribute to whose fall Europe was embroiled; there he sleeps in 
quiet and dignity, while his friend and his foe, rather his false 
ally and real enemy, N e, and B————h, are exhaustin 
the dregs of their pitiful lives in squabbles and pamphlets. 

‘ The surprise the pictures gave me is again renewed; ac- 
customed for many years to see nothing but wretched daubs and 
varnished copies at auctions, I look at these as enchantment. 
My own description of them seems poor; but shall I tell you 
truly, the majesty of Italian ideas almost sinks before the warm 
nature of Flemish colouring; alas! don’t I grow old? My young 
imagination was fired with Guido’s ideas; must they be plump 
and prominent as Abishag to warm me now? Does great youth 
feel with poetic limbs, as well as see with poetic eyes? In one 
respect I am very young, I cannot satiate myself with looking : 
an incident contributed to make me feel this more strongly. A 
party arrived, just as I did, to see the house, a man and three 
B 4 women 
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women in riding dresses, and they rode post through the apart- 
ments. I could not hurry before them fast enough; they were 
not so long in seeing for the first time, as I could have been in 
one room, to examine what I knew by heart. I remember 
formerly being often diverted with this kind of seers ; they come, 
ask what such a room is called, in which Sir Robert lay, write it 
down, admire a lobster or a cabbage in a market-piece, dispute 
whether the last room was green or purple, and then hurry to the 
inn for fear the fish should be over-dressed. How different my 
sensations! not a picture here but recalls a history; not one, 
but I remember in Downing-Street or Chelsea, where queens 
and crowds admired them, though seeing them as little as these 
travellers !’ | 


Contrast this with the inimitable sprightliness, the ease, and 
the graceful gaiety of the following: 


¢ Strawberry-Hill is grown a perfect Paphos; it is the land of 
beauties. On Wednesday the Dutchesses of Hamilton and 
Richmond, and Lady Ailesbury dined there, the two latter staid 
all night. There never was so pretty a sight as to see them all 
three sitting in the shell; a thousand years hence, when I begin to 
grow old, if that can ever be, I shall talk of that event, and tell 
young people bow much handsomer the women of my time were 
than they will be then: ‘I shall say women alter now; [ re- 
member Lady Ailesbury looking handsomer than her daughter, 
the pretty Dutchess of Richmond, as they were sitting in the 
shell on my terrace with the Dutchess of Hamilton, one of the 
famous Gunnings.” Yesterday t’other morg famous Gunning 
dined there. She has made a friendship with my charming niece, 
to disguise her jealousy of the new Countess’s beauty: there were 
they two, their Lords, Lord Buckingham, and Charlotte. You 
will think that I did not chuse men for my parties so well as 
women. I don’t include Lord Waldegrave in this bad election.’— 

‘ I am just come out of the garden in the most oriental of all 
evenings, and from breathing odours beyond those of Araby. 
The acacias, which the Arabians have the sense to worship, are 
covered with blossoms, the honey-suckles dangle from every 
tree in‘festaons, the seringas are thickets of sweets, and the new 
cut hay in the field tempers the balmy gales with simple fresh- 
ness, while a thousand sky-rockets launched into the air at Rane- 
lagh or Marybone illuminate the scene, and give it an air of 
Haroun Alraschid’s paradise. I was not quite so content by day- 
light, some foreigners dined here, and though they admired our 
verdure, it mortified me by its brownness; we have not had a 
drop of rain this month to cool the tip of our daisies,’ — 

‘ The kingdom of beauty is in as great disorder as the kingdom 
of Ireland. My Lady Pembroke looks like a ghost — poor Lady 
Coventry is going to be one; and the Dutchess of Hamilton is 
so altered I did not know her. Indeed, she is big with child, 
and so big, that, as my Lady Northumberland says, it is plain 
she has a camel in her belly. That Countess has been laid up 
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with a hurt in her leg; Lady Rachel Percy pushed her on the 
birth-night against a bench; the Dutchess of Grafton asked if it 
was true that Lady Rachel kicked her? “ Kick me, Madam! 
when did you ever hear of a Percy that took a kick ?” I can tell 
you another anecdote of that house, that will not divert you less. 
Lord March making them a visit this summer at Alnwic-castle, 
my Lord received him at the gate, and said, “I believe, my 
Lord, this is the first time that ever a Douglas and a Percy met 
here in friendship.” Think of this from a Smithson to a true 
Douglas. 

‘ I don’t trouble my head about any connection; any news 
into the country I know is welcome, though it comes out higle- 
pigledy, just as it happens to be packed up. The cry in Ireland 
has been against Lord Hilsborough, supposing him to mediate an 
union of the two islands ; George Selwyn, seeing him set t’other 
night between my Lady H and Lord B » Said, 
«© Who can say that my Lord Hilsborough is not an enemy to an 
union !” 








Thus it is; every page presents a lively anecdote of the 
fashionable and high characters of the day, a sneer, a satire, 
or asong. We may say that the tide of Walpole’s spirits 
knows no ebb; and indeed the perusal of his letters reminds 
us of walking on the sea-shore: before the sun and wind 
have dried and dimmed the pebbles which the last wave left, 
another overflows them and renews their lustre. 

Mr. Walpole had a sufficiently good opinion of himself, 
which he faintly@isguises under the gossamer veil of humi-. 
lity, when writing to his friends about his own works. It is 
surely a legitimate inference that a man thinks better of him- 
self than it is decent to profess, when he speaks scornfully of 
every body else. It may not be surprising that he held the 
Society of Antiquaries, individually as well as en masse, in 
contempt — for he was an antiquary himself. 


‘ The best merit of the. Society lies in their prints; for their 
volumes, no mortal will ever touch them but an antiquary. Their 
Saxon and Danish discoveries are not worth more than monuments 
of the Hottentots, and for Roman remains in Britain, they are 
upon a foot with what ideas we should get. of Inigo Jones, if 
somebody was to publish views of huts and houses that our 
officers run up at Senegal and Goree. Bishop Lyttleton used to 
torment me with barrows and Roman camps, and I would as soon 
have attended to the turf-graves in our church-yards. I have no 
curiosity to know how awkward and clumsy men have been in the 
dawn of arts, or in their decay.’ 


This may be very good sense: but what can we think of 
the arrogance which could dictate the following paragraph : 
* All the Scotch metaphysicians have sent me4heir works. I 
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did not read one of them, Jecause Ido not understand what is 
not understood by those that write about it, and I did not get 
acquainted with one of the writers.’ Not having a head for 
metaphysics himself, the pearl being beyond the shallow 
depth of his own diving, he must fancy that it lies in unfa- 
thomable waters! ‘I should like to be intimate with Mr. 
Anstey, even though he wrote Lord Buckhorse, or with the 
author of the Heroic Epistle. — I have no thirst to know the 
rest of my cotemporaries, from the absurd bombast of Dr. 
Johnson down to the si//y Dr. Goldsmith ; though the latter 
changeling has had bright gleams of parts, and the former had 
sense till he changed it for words, and sold it for a pension.’ 
This is cutting enough, and contemptuous enough ; and it 1s 
politically true if critically false. 

If any person has a curiosity to know the origin of * The 
Castle of Otranto,” here it is, as stated to Mr. Cole: 


‘ Shall I confess to you what was the origin of this romance? I 
waked one morning, in the beginning of last June, from a dream, 
of which, all I could recover was, that I had thought myself in an 
ancient castle, (a very natural dream for a head filled like mine 
with gothic story,) and that on the uppermost bannister of a great 
staircase I saw a gigantic hand in armour. In the evening I sat 
down, and began to write, without knowing in the least what I in- 
tended to say or relate. The work grew on my hands, and I grew 
fond of it— add, that I was very glad to think of any thing, 
rather than politics. In short, I was so engrossed with my tale, 
which I completed in less than two months, that one evening, I 
wrote from the time I had drunk my tea, about six o’clock, till 
half an hour after one in the morning, when my hand and fingers 
were so weary, that I could not hold the pen to finish the sentence, 
but left Matilda and Isabella talking, in the middle of a paragraph.’ 


Mr. Walpole was exceedingly partial to Strawberry-Hill, 
and seemed never so happy as when he was picking up an old 
portrait, a bit of painted glass, or some antique whimsi- 
cality, for its decoration. It is pleasant to hear him thus 
fondly talking of his plans: 


‘ My bower is determined, but not at all what it is to be. 
Tho’ I write romances, I cannot tell how to build all that belongs 
to them. Madame Danois, in the Fairy Tales, used to tapestry 
them with jonguils; but as that furniture will not last above a 
fortnight in the year, I shall prefer something more huckaback. 
I have decided that the outside shall be of treillage, which, how- 
ever, I shall not commence, till I have again seen some of old 
Louis’s old fashioned Galanteries, at Versailles. Rosamond’s 
bower, you, and I, and Tom Hearne know, was a Jabyrinth: but 
as my territory will admit of a very short clue, I lay aside all 
thoughts of a mazy habitation: tho’ a bower is very different from 
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an arbour, and must have more chambers than one. In short, 
I both know, and don’t know, what it should be. I am al- 
most afraid I must go and read Spenser, and wade thro’ his alle- 
gories, and drawling stanzas, to get at a picture. But, good 
night! you see how one gossips, when one is alone, and at quiet 
on one’s own dunghill !— Well! it may be trifling; yet it is such 
trifling as ambition never is happy enough to know! ambition 
orders palaces, but it is content that chats for a page or two over 
a bower.’ 


He complains somewhere of the severity of the winter, 
which had made terrible havoc among his evergreens, 
though of old standing: ‘ Half my cypresses have been be- 
witched and turned into brooms, and the laurustinus is every 
where perished. I am Goth enough to choose now and then 
to believe in prognostics; and I hope this destruction imports 
that, though foreigners should take root here, they cannot 
last in this climate. I would fain persuade myself that we 
are to be our own empire to eternity.’ These and such as 
these are sparkles carelessly struck from the immediate subject 
of his thoughts, of considerable beauty and brilliancy. 

It would be ridiculous to speak of Mr. Walpole’s religious 
opinions: ‘Church and Presbytery,’ he says, are * human 
nonsense invented by knaves to govern fools. Church and 
King are terms for monopolies. Lxalted notions of church- 
matters are contradictions in terms to the lowliness and hu- 
mility of the Gospel. There is nothing sublime but the 
Divinity; nothing sacred but as his work.’ —*‘ I like Popery 
as well as you, and have shewn I do. I like it, as I like 
chivalry and romance. ‘They all furnish one with ideas and 
visions which Presbyterianism does not. A Gothic church 
or a convent fills one with romantic dreams, but for the mys- 
terious, the church in the abstract, it is a jargon that means 
nothing or a great deal too much, and I reject it and its 
apostles, from Athanasius to Bishop Keene.’ It is to be ob- 
served that this is addressed to a very learned, reverend, and 
sincere divine; and it is not a little to the credit of both 
parties, as before remarked, that, with sentiments diametri- 
cally opposite on matters of politics and religion, they passed 
fifty years in friendly correspondence and in the uninterrupted 
interchange of kind offices. Yet David Hume could not 
have entertained more bitter feelings against the priesthood. 

Another good trait in the character of Walpole is repeat- 
edly illustrated in these letters; namely, his jealousy for the 
honour and integrity of his father. He writhes under every 
attack on Sir Robert’s character, with true filial indignation ; 
and, though he feels or affects the utmost indifference towards 
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his own personal assailants, he never suffers those of his 
father to escape with impunity. To this laudable earnest- 
ness in vindicating Sir Robert’s memory, we are indebted for 
a very curious historical morceau : 


‘ In the accounts of Lady Chesterfield’s death and fortune, it is 
said that the late king, at the instigation of Sir R. W. burnt his 
father’s will, which contained a large legacy to that his supposed 
daughter, and I believe his real one, for she was very like him, as 
her brother, General Schulembourg, is in black to the late king. 
The fact of suppressing the will is indubitably true, the instigator 
most false, as I can demonstrate thus : — 

‘ When the news arrived of the death of George the First, my 
father carried the account from Lord Townshend to the then Prince 
of Wales. One of the first acts of royalty is for the new monarch 
to make a speech to the privy council. Sir Robert asked the King 
who he would please to have draw the speech, which was, in fact, 
asking, who was to be prime minister; to which His Majesty 
replicd — Sir Spencer Compton. It is a wonderful anecdote, and 
but little known, that the new premier, a very dull man, could not 
draw the speech, and the person to whom he applied was the de- 

osed premier. The Queen, who favoured my father, observed 
1ow unfit a man was for successor, who was reduced to beg as- 
sistance of his predecessor. The council met as soon as possible, 
the next morning at latest. There Archbishop Wake, with whom 
one copy of the will had been deposited, (as another was, I think, 
with the Duke of Wolfenbuttle, who had a pension for sacrificing 
it, which, I know, the late Duke of Newcastle transacted, ) ad- 
vanced, and delivered the will to the King, who put it into his 
pocket, and went out of council without opening it, the Arch- 
bishop not having courage or presence of mind to desire it to be 
read, as he ought to have done. 

‘ These circumstances, which I solemnly assure you are strictly 
true, prove that my father neither advised, nor was consulted ; nor 
is it credible that the. King in one night’s time should have 
passed from the intention of disgracing him, to make him his bo- 
som confident on so delicate an affair. 

‘ I was once talking to the late Lady Suffolk, the former mis~ 
tress, on that extraordinary event. She said, *‘ 1 cannot justify 
the deed to the legatees, but towards his father the late King was 
justifiable ; for George the First had burnt two wills made in 
favour of George the Second.” I suppose they were the testa- 
ments of the Duke and Dutchess of Zell, parents of George the 
First’s wife, whose treatment of her they always resented. 

‘ I said, J know the transaction of the Duke of N. The late 
Lord Waldegrave shewed me a letter from that Duke to the first 
Earl of Waldegrave, then ambassador at Paris, with directions 
about that transaction, or, at least, about payment of the pension, 
I forget which. I have somewhere, but canhot turn to it now, a 
memorandum of that affair, and who the Prince was, whom I may 
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mistake in calling Duke of Wolfenbuttle. There was a third copy 
of the will, I likewise forget with whom deposited. 

‘ The newspaper says, which is true, that Lord Chesterfield 
filed a bill in chancery against the late King to oblige him to pro- 
duce the will, and was silenced, I think, by payment of 20,000l. 
There was another legacy to his own daughter, the Queen of 
Prussia, which has at times been, and, I believe, is still claimed 
by the King of Prussia.’ ) 


As Mr. Walpole was not only an author but a ‘ noble 
author,” at a time too when these birds were much rarer than 
they are now, he was, in course, abundantly complimented 
on the boldness of his flight, the beauty of his plumage, and 
the variety of his song. ‘Though not insensible to flattery 
when gracefully and delicately conferred, he rejected the li- 
bation when too copious or too potent. In reply to some 
extravagant panegyric, honestly offered by Mr. Cole, who 
had called him one of the greatest characters of the age; 
he says, ‘ Mine a great character! Mercy on me! I am 
a composition of Anthony Wood and Madame Danois, and I 
know not what trumpery writers. ‘This is the least I can say 
to refute your panegyric, which I shall burn presently, : for I 
will not have such an. encomiastic letter found in my posses- 
sion, lest I should seem to have been pleased with it.’ He 
was a cynic towards almost all living authors; and, in this 
unnatural warfare, he lays about him with the tomahawk and 
scalping-knife of an American Indian. He was nevertheless 
perfectly conscious of the frivolity of his own favourite pur- 
suits and amusements, in collecting the nuge antigua, the 
rarities, and nicknackatories of every virtuoso within reach. 
Even his favourite press at Strawberry-Hill whispered to him 
a secret, to which he might perhaps lend a reluctant ear, but 
to which he had too much good sense to turn a deaf one. 
Mr. Cole had intimated that he ought to present a set of the 
** Anecdotes of Painting” to Cambridge.  Unluckily,’ says 
he, * I did not keep any number back of the two first volumes, 
and literally have none but those I reserved for myself. Of 
the third, and the volume of Engravers, I have two or three. 
Of my fourth I have printed six hundred; but, as they can be 
had, I believe not a third part is sold. This is a very plain 
lesson to me, that my editions sell for their curiosity, and not 
for any merit in them. And so they would, if I printed 
Mother Goose’s Tales, and but a few of them.’ 

It must be conceded to those who argue for the publication 
of private correspondence, that we sce, more of the interior 
of a man by his letters than by any thing else, his convers- 
ation scarcely excepted. They disclose the source and cur- 
rent 
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rent of his thoughts, his secret vat ties, his conscious weak- #2 


nesses: they are a sort of glass-hive, a panopticon exhibiting 
all the workings of his mind, whether for evil or for good. 
While, however, it is this which gives an interest to the 
trifles that they contain, it is this also which imposes on the 
editor of a posthumous correspondence the utmost scrupu- 
lousness and delicacy. Several of the letters before us, to 
the credit of the writer, are very insignificant; to his credit, 
because, writing to a friend, he did not wait for the pro- 
vocative of a subject on which he might dissert: he said 
“the first thing that came uppermost,” and filled his sheet 
with the chapter of accidents, — and an amusing chapter it 
always is. 
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Art. III. Personal Narrative of Travels to the Equinoctial Re- 
gions of the New Continent, during the Years 1799—1804, by 
Alexander de Humboldt and Aimé Bonpland; with Maps, 
Plans, &c. written in French by Alexander de Humboldt, and 
translated into English by Helen Maria Williams. Vol. IV. 
8vo. pp.575- 18s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1819. 


) our Number for March last, we noticed the preceding 

volume of M. Humboldt’s Travels. The first part of the 
present is devoted to an account of the earthquakes at Ca- 
raccas, in which the author endeavours to prove their con- 
nection with the volcanic eruptions in the West-India islands. 
The phenomena that preceded or accompanied the oscilla- 
tions of the earth, by which the cities of Caraccas, La Guayra, 
San Felipe, and Merida, with various towns, were almost en- 
tirely destroyed, and many thousand inhabitants, on the 26th 
of March, 1812, were similar to those which accompanied the 
destruction of Lisbon, Messina, and Lima; and M. de H. 
passes them over with brief notice: his principal object being, 
as he expresses it, to trace ‘ the physical relations which link 
volcanoes together, the influence of one volcanic system on 
another, the connection that manifests itself between the action 
of burning mountains, and the commotions which shake the 
earth at great distances, during a long time, in the same 
direction.’ To understand the tendency of the author’s in- 
ferences from the facts which he presents to our notice, it may 
be useful to state that Werner, and certain other geologists, 


have derived the origin of volcanoes from local and accidental | 


causes, operating near the surface of the globe; such as the 
accidental ignition of strata of coal or pyrites: but these 
causes M. de Humboldt properly regards as altogether in- 
adequate to explain the extent and duration of volcanic phe- 

nomena, 
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nomena, and the simultaneous motions which affect distant 
parts of the globe during volcanic eruptions. — In his pre- 
ceding volumes, he stated his opinion that volcanoes are not 
insulated phanomena, but that numerous volcanoes situated 
at great distances from each other form one volcanic system, 
viz. they are openings connected with one vast gulph, over 
which they are placed; or, to speak more familiarly, are 
chimnies belonging to one furnace. ‘Thus he supposes that 
Etna, Vesuvius, and the Eolian islands, belong to one system ; 
the volcanoes being openings in different parts of the crust that 
covers one immense gulph. The Canary Islands likewise are 
placed (he says) over one and the same submarine volcano ; 
the fire of which, since the last century, has made its appear- 
ance alternately in Palma, Teneriffe, and Lancerota. Indeed, 
he remarks, it appears probable that the whole of the higher 
part of the province of Quito, and the neighbouring Cordilleras, 
far from being a groupe of distinct volcanoes, constitute a single 
swollen mass, an enormous volcanic wall, stretching from north 
to south, the crust of which exhibits a surface of more than 
six hundred square leagues. Cotopaxi, ‘Tunguragua, Anti- 
sana, and Pichincha, are placed on this same vault. They are 
differently named, although they are only different parts of 
the same volcanic mass ; the fire issuing sometimes from one 
and sometimes from another of these summits; and he con- 
siders the fire as being continually active under the whole 
mass. In conformity with this view, he regards the volcanoes 
of St. Vincent, Lucia, Guadaloupe, and other volcanic islands 
in the West Indies, as belonging to one system. These vol- 
canic islands, he says, form one-fifth of that great arch ex- 
tending from the coast of Paria to the peninsula of Florida; 
they are the eastern border of the West-Indian archipelago. 
The greater West-India islands appear, according to him, 
like remains of a groupe of primitive mountains. 

The ‘ systems of volcanoes,’ enumerated by M. de Hum- 
boldt, are sufficiently appalling to the imagination: but he 
farther supposes that these immense fiery gulphs, situated in 
distant quarters of the globe, have also a connection with each 
other ; and he adduces many striking and interesting facts in 
support of this opinion. 


_ © At my arrival in Terra Firma, I was struck with the connec- 
tion of two physical events, the destruction of Cumana on the 
14th of December, 1797, and the eruption of the volcanoes in 
the smaller West-India islands. This connection has been again 
manifested in the destruction of Caraccas on the 26th of March, 
1812. Thevolcano of Guadaloupe seemed to have re-acted, in 1797, 
on the coasts of Cumana. Fifteen years after, it was a volcano 
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situate nearer the continent, that of St. Vincent’s, which appeared 
to have extended its influence as far as Caraccas and the banks of 
the Apure. It is possible, that at these two epochas the centre of 
the explosion was at an immense depth, equally distant from the 
regions toward which the motion was propagated at the surface of 
the globe. 

‘ From the beginning of 1811 till 1813, a vast extent of the 
earth *, limited by the meridian of the Azores, the valley of the 
Ohio, the cordilleras of New Grenada, tle coasts of Venezuela, 
and the volcanoes of the smaller West-India islands, has been 
shaken almost at the same time by commotions, which may be 
attributed to subterraneous fires. The following series of pheno- 
mena seems to indicate communications at enormous distances. 
On the 30th of January, 1811, a submarine volcano appeared near 
the island of St. Michael, one of the Azores. At a:place, where 
the sea was sixty fathoms deep, a rock appeared above the surface 
of the waters. The heaving up of the softened crust of the globe 
appears to have preceded the eruption of flames by the crater, as 
had already been observed at the volcanoes of Jorullo in Mexico, 
and at the apparition of the little island of Kameni near Santorino. 
The new islet of the Azores was at first nothing more than a'shoal; 
but on the 15th of January an eruption, which lasted six days, 
enlarged its extent, and carried it progressively to the height of 
fifty toises above the surface of the sea. This new land, of which 
Captain Tillard hastened to take possession in the name of the 
British government, calling it Sabrina Island, was nine hundred 
toises in diameter. It has again, it seems, been swallowed up by 
the ocean. This is the third time, that submarine volcanoes have 
presented this extraordinary spectacle near the island of St. Mi- 
chael; and, as if the eruptions of these volcanoes were subject to 
a regular period, owing to a certain accumulation of elastic fluids, 
the island raised up has appeared at intervals of ninety-one or 
ninety-two years. It is to be regretted, that, notwithstanding the 
ny of the spot, no European government, or learned society, 

as sent natural philosophers and geologists to the Azores, to in- 
vestigate a phenomenon which would throw so much light on the 
history of volcanoes, and on that of the globe in general. 

‘ At the time of the appearance of the new island of Sabrina, 
the smaller West-India islands, situate eight hundred leagues to 
the south-west of the Azores, experienced frequent earthquakes. 
More than two hundred shocks were felt from the month of May, 
1811, to April, 1812, in the island of St. Vincent ; one of the three 
where there are still active volcanoes. The commotion did not 
remain circumscribed to that insular portion of eastern America. 
From the 16th of December, 1811, the earth was almost inces- 
santly agitated in the valleys of the Mississippi, the Arkansas, and 
the Ohio. The oscillations were more feeble on the east of the 
Alleghanies, than to the west of these mountains, in Tennessee 





‘ * Between the latitudes of 5° and 36° north, and the meridians 
of 31° and g1° west from Paris.’ 
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and Kentucky. They were accompanied by a great subterrane- 
ous noise, coming from the south-west. At the spots between 
New Madrid and Little Prairie, as at the Saline, north of Cincin- 
nati, in latitude 37° 45’, the shocks were felt every day, nay almost 
every hour,«<luring several months, The whole of these pheno- 
mena lasted from the 16th of December, 1811, till the year 1813. 
The commotion, confined at first to the south, in the valley of the 
lower Mississippi, appeared to advance slowly toward the north. 

‘ At the same period, when this loag series of earthquakes began 
in the Transalleghanian States, in the month of December, 1811, 
the town of Caraccas felt the first shock in calm and serene wea- 
ther. This coincidence of phenomena was probably not acci- 
dental ; for we must not forget, that, notwithstanding the distance 
which separates these countries, the low grounds of Louisiana, 
and the coasts of Venezuela and Cumana, belong to the same 
basin, that of the Gulf of Mexico.’ 

‘ When we reflect’ (he adds) ‘ that the great earthquake at 
Lisbon of the rst of November, 1755, was felt almost at the 
same moment on the coasts of Sweden, at Lake Ontario, and at 
the island of Martinico, it will not appear too daring to suppose, 
that all the basin of the West Indies, from Cumana and Caraccasy 
as far as the plains of Louisiana, may be simultaneously agitated 
by commotions, proceeding from the same centre of action.’ 


It must be obvious to the most superficial reader, whose 
judgment is not influenced by theory, that the centre of action 
is placed at a vast depth beneath the surface; and it may be 
farther remarked that, in countries frequently agitated by 
earthquakes, the noises which precede the oscillations, as well 
as the oscillations themselves, advance in a certain direction. 
M. de Humboldt has, however, stated a very interesting ‘act, 
namely, that along the line of the shock there are cextaim 
situations in which the oscillations are scarcely felt. 

‘ This phenomenon (he observes) is frequently remarked in 
Peru and Mexico, in earthquakes which have followed during 
ages a determinate direction. The inhabitants of the Andes 
say with simplicity, speaking of an intermediary ground, 
which is not affected by the general motion, * that it forms a 
bridge,” (que hace puenta,) as if they meant to indicate by the 
expression, that the undulations are propagated at an im- 
mense depth, under an inert rock.’ Doubtless, the cause of 
this interruption must be sought in the structure of the crust 
of the globe, certain parts presenting a greater resistance to 
the shock than others. The earthquake which destroyed Ca- 
raccas was felt in the provinces of Venezuela, Varinas, and 
Marycabo, —- the coast; and the violence of the shock 
was principally directed in a line E.N.E., and W.S.W., from 
La Guayra and Caraccas to the lofty mountains of Niquitao 


and Merida in the interior. It was felt in the kingdom of 
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New Grenada, as far as Santa Fé de Bagota,.one hundred 
and eighty leagues from Caraccas; and it was every where 


‘more violent in the mountains of gneiss and mica slate than 
‘in the plains. M.de H. says that the mountains called pri- 


mitive in these regions are more particularly the seats of vol- 
canic fires, and of hot springs; contrary to the theory of 
those geologists, who place the seat of these phaznomena among 


‘the upper secondary rocks containing coal. 


One of the most remarkable circumstances connected with 
volcanic pheenomena in the New World is, that subterranean 


‘explosions are heard at great distances from volcanic 
‘eruptions, and in situations not affected at the time by any 


oscillation of the earth. We do not mean by these explo- 
sions the rumbling noise, more or less loud, which commonly 
precedes the shock of an earthquake, but loud and repeated 
reports similar to the discharge of artillery, to which the 
natives of the New World give the name of Bramida. Even 
in many parts of North America, such noises are frequently 
heard in the mountains, unaccompanied by any other vol- 
canic phenomena. The following account of these subter- 
ranean explosions is particularly interesting : 


¢ While violent commotions were felt at the same time in the 
valley of the Mississippi, in the island of St. Vincent, and in 
the province of Venezuela, the inhabitants of Caraccas, of Cala- 


‘bozo, situate in the midst of the steppes, and on the borders of the 


Rio Apura, in a space of four thousand square leagues, were ter- 
rified on the 30th of April, 1812, by a subterraneous noise, which 
resembled frequent discharges of the largest cannon. This noise 


began at two in the morning. It was accompanied by no shock; 
“and, ‘which is very remarkable, it was as loud on the coast as at 


eighty leagues’ distance inland. It was every where believed to be 


‘transmitted through the air; and was so far from being thought a 


subterraneous noise, that at Caraccas, as well as at Calabozo, pre- 
parations were made to put the place into a state of defence 
inst an enemy, who seemed to be advancing with heavy artil- 


vlery. Mr. Palacio, crossing the Rio Apura below the Orivante, 


near the junction of the. Rio Nula, was told by the inhabitants, 


that the “ firing of cannon” had been heard as distinctly at. the 


western extremity of the province of Varinas, as at the port of 


La Guayra to the north of the chain of the coast. 


‘ The day on which the inhabitants of Terra Firma were alarmed 
by a subterraneous noise, was that on which happened the great 
‘eruption of the volcano in the island of St.Vincent. This moun- 
tain, near five hundred toises high, had not thrown out any lava 
‘since the year 1718. Scarcely was any smoke. perceived to issue 
from its top, when, in the month of May, 1811, frequent shocks 
announced, that the volcanic fire was either rekindled, or directed 
anew toward .that part of the West Indies. The first eruption did 
not 
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not take place till the 27th of April, 1812, at noon. It was only 
an ejection of ashes, but attended with a tremendous noise. On 
the 3oth, the lava passed the brink of the crater; and, after a 
course of four hours, reached the sea. The noise of the explosion 
‘«¢ resembled that of alternate discharges of very large cannon and 
of musketry; and, which is well worthy of remark, it seemed 
much louder at sea, at a great distance from the island, than in 
sight of land, and near the burning volcano.” 

‘ The distance in a straight line from the volcano of St. Vincent 
to the Rio Apura, near the mouth of the Nula, is two hundred and 
ten leagues. The explosions were consequently heard at a dis- 
tance equal to that between Vesuvius and Paris. This pheno 
menon, connected with a great number of facts observed in the 
Cordilleras of the Andes, shows how much more extensive the sub- 
terranean sphere of activity of a volcano is, than we are disposed 
to admit from the small changes effected at the surface of the 
globe. The detonations heard during whole days together in the 
New World, eighty, one hundred, or even two hundred leagues 
distant from a crater, do not reach us by the propagation of the 
sound through the air; they are transmitted to us by the ground, 
perhaps in the very place where we happen to be. If the erup- 
tions of the volcano of St. Vincent, Cotopaxi, or Tunguragua, 
resounded from afar, like a cannon of an immense magnitude, the 
noise ought to have increased in the inverse ratio of the distance: 
but observations prove, that this augmentation does not take place. 
I must further observe, that Mr. Bonpland and I, going from 
Guayaquil to the coast of Mexico, crossed latitudes in the South 
Sea, where all the mariners of our ship were affrighted by a hol- 
low sound, that came from the depth of the ocean, and was trans- 
mitted to us by the waters. It was the period of a new eruption 
of Cotopaxi, and we were as far distant from that volcano, as Etna 
from the city of Naples.’ 


We have not adverted to the calamities occasioned by the 
earthquake at Caraccas. About ten thousand persons were 
immediately destroyed in that city, and about five thousand 
in La Guayra. It occurred in the afternoon on Holy Thurs- 
day, when a great part of the inhabitants were in the churches. 
The subsequent misery to the survivors, occasioned by want 
of shelter and of food, cannot well be described. M. de H. 
concludes his narrative of these events with an instance of the 
humanity of the government of the United States. 


‘ When the great catastrophe of Caraccas was known in the 
United States, the Congress assembled at Washington unani- 
mously decreed, that five ships laden with flour should be sent to 
the coast of Venezuela, to be distributed among the poorest inha- 
bitants. So generous a supply was received with the warmest 
gratitude; and this solemn act of a free people, this mark of a 
national interest, of which the increasing civilization of our old 
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Europe displays but few recent examples, seemed to be a valuable 
pledge of the mutual benevolence that ought for ever to unite the 
nations of both Americas.’ 


The chapter on the earthquakes of Caraccas occupies the 
first fifty-six pages of the present volume. 

Ascending from earth to heaven, this philosophical travel- 
ler, at page 95., describes the splendid appearance of the 
zodiacal light,:which he observed for the first time between 
the tropics at Caraccas, on the 18th of January, after seven 
o’clock in the evening; the point of the pyramid or cone of 
light being at the height of fifty-three degrees. The light 
totally disappeared nearly three hours and fifty minutes after 
sun-set. It was seen to the 15th of February, at which 
time the intensity was observed to change at intervals of two 
or three minutes, being sometimes very faint, and at others 
surpassing the brilliancy of the milky way in Sagittarius. 
No vapour was visible, and nothing seemed to alter the 
transparency of the atmosphere or the brilliancy of the stars. 
The author is inclined, from numerous observations made at 
different times, to believe that the changes in the intensity 
of the zodiacal light are not all dependent on changes in the 
state of the atmosphere; and he concludes with admitting 
that we may entertain the same doubts respecting the nature 
of this light, as with regard to that which issues from the 
tails of comets. ‘ Js zt (he adds) a reflected or a direct light?’ 

Those readers who have perused the preceding volumes of 
M. de Humboldt’s travels, or the accounts which we have 
given of them, will be aware that the part which may be 
properly intitled travels constitutes the smallest portion of 
the work; and that it is so intermixed with disquisitions 
on various branches of science, that we often lose sight 
altogether of the progress of the traveller, or find it difficult 
to trace the route by which he is advancing or to discover 
the place of his destination. He frequently and some- 
times very laudably diverges from the common track, where- 
ever objects of interest allure his steps. ‘ A traveller (he 
observes) who has the intention of studying the configuration 
and natural riches of a country, is not guided by distances, 
but by the interest which the regions he may traverse excite 
in his mind. This powerful motive led us to the mountains 
of Los Teques, to the thermal springs of Mariara, to the 
fertile banks of the lake of Valencia, and through the. im- 
mense savannahs of Calabozo to San Fernando de Apure, in 
the eastern part of the Varinas. Following this road, our 
first dygction was to the west, then to the south, and finally 
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to the east-south-east,. to enter the Oroonoko by the Apure in 
the latitude of 7° 36’ 23”.’ Leaving the plains of Caraccas, 
and ascending the mountains, he presents us with a view of 
the physical geography and the botany of the more elevated 
parts of the country. In the vicinity of La Vittoria, at the 
moderate elevation of two hundred and seventy-three toises 
above the level of the ocean, he found some fields of wheat 
mingled with plantations of sugar-canes, coffee, and plantains. 
Except in the island of Cuba, this is almost the only in- 
stance of wheat being cultivated in the equinoctial regions in 
large quantities, on so low an elevation. An acre near Vit- 
toria yields from three thousand to three thousand two hun- 
dred pounds weight of wheat, the acre being about «4 Eng- 
lish. The average produce here, as at Buenos Ayres, is 
three or four times as much as that of France and northern 
countries. He observes: ‘ the produce of grain. augments 
sensibly from high latitudes towards the equator, with the mean 
temperature of the climate, in comparing spots. of different 
elevations.’ ‘The success of agriculture he conceives to de- 
pend on local causes, which affect the dryness of the air and 
the distribution of moisture, but which have less influence on 
the mean temperature of the whole year than on the equaliz- 
ation of the temperature in the different parts of the year. 

The lake of Valencia, which the author visited, is de- 
scribed as equal in size to the lake of Neufchatel, but more 
nearly resembling in shape the lake of Geneva. ‘The lake of 
Valencia, called ‘Tacarigua by the Indians, has been. con- 
stantly diminishing since the country was cultivated. Like 
the lakes in the valley of Mexico, it forms the centre of a 
little system of rivers, none of which have any communi- 
cation with the ocean. Evaporation in that high latitude is 
sufficient to prevent the waters of the lake from increasing ; 
and, as the rivers become more and more diminished by the de- 
struction of forests and by clearing and cultivating the soil, 
the supply of water is gradually growing less. ‘This. explan- 
ation, given by the author at considerable length, appears 
satisfactory. — Some of the rivers, which flow into the lake 
of Valencia, owe their origin to hot or boiling springs, rising 
from ravines in mountains of gneiss and granite. The 
waters are slightly impregnated with sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas, but they do not contain any sensible portion of saline 
matter. 

In chapter XVII. the traveller traces the great outlines of 
the physical geography of the interior of the country, of 
which the Llanos or Steppes of Caraccas form a very striking 
feature. The chain of mountains, that borders the lake of 
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Valencia towards the south, forms the northern shore of 
the great basin of these Savannahs of Caraccas. After 
having crossed these mountains, (he says,) we plunge into an 
immense solitude, and see with astonishment vast naked 
plains, that seem to ascend towards the horizon. According 
to barometrical admeasurements, the steppes are one thou- 
sand feet lower than the bottom of the basin of Aragua, on 
the eastern side of the mountains. — The subsequent pic- 
turesque delineation of the first appearance of the Llanos 
is given, after a long description of the composition and 
structure of the rocks over which the travellers passed : 


‘ In the Mesa de Paja, in the gth degree of latitude, we entered 
the basin of the Llanos. The sun was almost at the zenith; the 
earth, wherever it appeared sterile and destitute of vegetation, 
was at the temperature of 48° or 50°. Not a breath of air was 
felt at the height at which we were on our mules ; yet, in the midst 
of this apparent calm, whirls of dust incessantly arose, driven on 
by those small currents of air, that glide only over the surface of 
the ground, and are occasioned by the difference of temperature, 
which the naked sand and the spots covered with herbs acquire. 
These sand-winds augment the suffocating heat of theair. Every 
grain of quartz, hotter than the surrounding air, radiates heat in 
every direction ; and it is difficult to observe the temperature of 
the atmosphere, without these particles of sand striking against 
the bulb of the thermometer. All around us, the plains seemed 
to ascend toward the sky, and that vast and profound solitude ap- 
peared to our eyes like an ocean covered with sea-weeds. Accord- 
ing to the unequal mass of vapours diffused through the atmo- 
sphere, and the variable decrement in the temperature of the 
different strata of air, the horizon in some parts was clear and 
distinct ; in other 1 it appeared undulating, sinuous, and as if 
striped. The earth there was confounded with the sky. Through 
the dry fog, and strata of vapour, the trunks of palm-trees were 
seen from afar. Stripped of their foliage, and their verdant sum- 
mits, these trunks appeared like the masts of a ship discovered at 
the horizon. 

‘ There is something awful, but sad and gloomy, in the uni- 
form aspect of these Steppes. Every thing seems motionless ; 
scarcely does a small cloud, as it passes across the zenith, and 
announces the approach of the rainy season, sometimes cast its 
shadow on the savannah. I know not whether the first aspect of 
the Llanos excite less astonishment than that of the chain of the 
Andes. Mountainous countries, whatever may be the absolute 
elevation of the highest summits, have an analogous physiognomy ; 
but we accustom ourselves with difficulty to the view of the Llanos 
of Venezuela and Casanare, to that of the Pampos of Buenos- 
Ayres and of Chaco, which recall to mind incessantly, and dur- 
ing journeys of twenty or thirty days, the smooth surface of the 
ocean.’ — 
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‘ The savannahs of America, especially those of the temperate 
zone, have in many works been designated by the name of 
prairies: but this term appears to me little applicable to pastures, 
that are often very dry, though covered with grass of four or five 
feet in height. The Llanos and the Pampos of South America 
are real steppes. They display a beautiful verdure in the rainy 
season, but in the time of great drought assume the aspect of a 
desert. The grass is then reduced to powder ; the earth cracks ; 
the alligator and the great serpents remain buried in the dried 
mud, till awakened from their long lethargy by. the first showers 
of spring. These phenomena are observed on barren tracts of 
fifty or sixty leagues in length, wherever the savannahs are not 
traversed by rivers; for on the borders of rivulets, and around 
little pools of stagnant water, the traveller finds at certain dis- 
tances, even during the period of the great droughts, thickets of 
mauritia, a palm, the leaves of which, spread out like a fan, pre- 
serve a brilliant verdure. 

‘ The steppes of Asia are all beyond the tropics, and form very. 
elevated table-lands. America also displays savannahs of consi- - 
derable extent on the backs of the mountains of Mexico, Peru, 
and Quito; but its most extensive steppes, the Llanos of Cu- 
mana, Caraccas, and Meta, are little raised above the level of the 
ocean, and all belong to the equinoctial zone. These circum- 
stances give them a peculiar character. They have not, like the 
steppes of southern Asia, and the deserts of Persia, those lakes 
without issue, those small systems of rivers, that lose themselves 
either in the sands, or by subterraneous filtrations. The Llanos 
of America are inclined towards the east and south; and their 
running waters are branches of the Oroonoko.’ 


The substratum of the Llanos of Caraccas is red sand- 
stone, or conglomerate, covering an extent of many thousand 
square leagues. Similar red sand-stone occurs in the im- 
mense plains of the Amazon, on. the eastern boundary of the 
province of Jaén de Bracamoros.. ‘The author observes: 
‘ This prodigious extension of red sand-stone in the low 
grounds, that stretch along the east of the Andes, is one. 
of the most striking facts with which the study of rocks 
in the equinoctial regions furnished me.’ 

The latter part of this volume is occupied. with the 
traveller’s voyage on the rivers Apure and the Oroonoko, . 
and with a description of the scenery on the banks of these 
immense streams, and of the animals that abound in the vast 
solitudes through which they flow. The Apure is infested. 
with numerous crocodiles, analogous to the crocodile of the 
Nile; they have the power of turning easily, and they go 
with facility against the most rapid current.. ‘ I often saw 
(says M. de H.) young crocodiles biting their tails, and other 
observers have seen the same action in crocodiles at their full 


growth.’ 
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The Harvest of Fggs (Turtle-eggs), on the banks and 
islands of the above rivers, commences about the beginning 
of March; when different tribes of Indians form encamp- 
ments on certain parts of the banks, which are as much 
frequented as the fair of Frankfort. In one part, (he says,) 
we were on a plain of sand, perfectly smooth, and were told 
that, as far as we could see along the beach, turtles’ eggs were 


concealed under a layer of earth. By means of a pole, which ~ 


the pedple thrust into the ground, the extent of the stratum 
of eggs is determined, as the miner determines the limits of 
a bed of marle or of coal. They talk continually of square 
perches of eggs. It is like a mine-country, divided into lots, 
and worked with the greatest regularity. From these eggs, 
a kind of oil is prepared, which is extensively used. Accord- 
ing to a calculation founded on the quantity of oil procured, 
M. de H. estimates that nearly one million of turtles deposit 
their eggs on the banks of the lower Oroonoko, each animal 
laying trom sixty to one hundred and twenty eggs annually. 
From the preceding extracts, it will be perceived that the 
present volume abounds with highly curious and interesting 
descriptions: but the author has too constant an inclination 
a revenir sur ses pas, and to repeat the observations given in 
the former part of the work. Unfortunately for his readers, 
he seems to entertain the belief that bulk is one of the ele- 
ments of excellence; and that it is of no importance whether 
he sails backwards or forwards, provided that the narrative 
be increasing in size. It is true that the country which he 
explores is so little known to Europeans, that a traveller 
cannot possibly lose himself without finding something to 
entertain or instruct us: but we think that M. de Humboldt 
has made sufficient use of this advantage; ‘‘ sat prata bibe- 
runt ;” and we would advise him to hasten to the end of his 
journey, if he has any regard for the patience of his readers. 
Another and more powerful motive should induce him to 
follow this advice: the countries which he is describing are 
engaged in an arduous conflict for independence and liberty, 
which may establish an entirely new and improved state of 
society throughout Spanish America; and, should this be the 
case, we shall feel little interest in the descriptions of the 
colonial institutions of an enfeebled and degenerate govern- 
ment, which preceded the establishment of the South 
American republics. 
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Arts. IV. & V. Dr. Purves on All Classes productive of National 
Wealth, and Gray v. Malthus, &c. | 


[ Article concluded from the Number for July, p.283.] 


We have already exhibited a statement of the principal 

points at issue between the very opposite theories of 
Mr. Malthus and Mr. Gray on subsistence and population ; 
and we have explained the views of the latter with regard to 
the much disputed question of productive and unproductive 
labour. It remains to enlarge on some additional points, 
that our readers may be completely in possession of the 
doctrines of Mr. Gray, as exhibited in the publication of Dr. 
Purves; in doing which, we shall take occasion to introduce 
some very material qualifications that, in our opinion, ought 
to be applied to the conclusions formed by these gentlemen, 
and expressed in the works before us not only in a compre- 
hensive but very absolute form. 

Rise of Prices. — The productive theory, as Mr. Gray and 
Dr. Purves term their view of society, implies a perpetual 
tendency to a rise of prices; in consequence not of inadequacy 
in the supply of subsistence, but of the more expensive style 
of living gradually introduced by the desire of additional 
comfort. The rise of price is not by any means a disadvan- 
tage in their opinion: the current impression in favour of low 
prices arises from the individual considering himself as a 
consumer, not as a vender; whereas the latter characteristic, 
though less apparent, is equally applicable to all classes, — to 
the farmer, the manufacturer, the professional man, and even 
the land-owner. Of none of these could the revenue in- 
crease without those circumstances which imply increased 
expenditure. This progressive rise of prices is, as Dr. P. 
admits, (pp. 101, 102.) a consideration of very serious im- 
port to fixed annuitants, and may be disadvantageous likewise 
to land-owners who grant leases; and, as leases, more parti- 
cularly long leases, are the soul of agricultural improvements, 
the author cannot pass this part of the subject without offer- 
ing several suggestions to obviate loss to the landholder. He 
hazards the proposition (p. 103.) that the longer the lease 
the higher should be the eventual rent, on the assumption 
that population will increase; and he suggests farther that a 
landholder, to profit fairly by the probable increase, should 
let his farms at different dates: if he has ten farms in all, 
let the term of the leases be so divided that one may fall ‘in 
every two years. — We are, we believe, acquainted with a plan 
which would answer the purpose of enabling the landltolder 
to give long leases without loss, and without the necessity of 
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any of the precautions suggested by Dr. P., but of this in its 


season. 


The following table, extracted from Mr. G.’s work on the 
Happiness of States, is a specimen of the instructive results 


arising from that gentleman’s laborious calculations. 


Table of the comparative Population and Wealth of the Counties 


of England and Wales, in the Year ending 5th April, 1801, with ; 


their Rate of Increase in Numbers from 1801 to 1811. 
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After the ample exposition which we have already given of 
the doctrines of Mr. G. and Dr. P., we are bound in critical 
justice to notice the points in which we differ from these 
gentlemen: they relate chiefly to topics of finance. 
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Taxes and public Debt.— Dr. P. is no advocate for the repeal 
of taxes; alleging that it would involve a corresponding dimi- 
nution of prices, followed by a considerable reduction of em- 
ployment. Taxes, he adds, are supposed to be injurious to 
individuals because we look only to their payment, not to the 
employment which they create: but the money is, in general, 
spent at home in fixed salaries to government-officers, in the 
interest of the national debt, or in equipments for public en- 
terprizes. Again, on whatever class or commodity a tax be 
imposed, it ultimately affects all; a truth which, if thoroughly 
understood, he adds, would considerably lessen the clamour 
raised by certain classes on taxing the particular commodities 
in which they deal. Admitting partially the truth of these 
observations, we can by no means assent to the conclusions 
drawn from them, which are strongly marked by the sanguine 
spirit that characterizes these volumes. We have heard of 
theorists in a former age, who had the sagacity to attribute 
the superior wealth of Holland to the magnitude of her debt ; 
and Dr. P., without going so far, gives our debt the con- 
venient name of ‘ public service capital,’ — a sweetly soothing 
epithet, which deserves to be ranked on a par with the 
American appellation of “ helpers” or “ hired people” for 
domestic servants. We pay upwards of 42 millions annually 
for the interest of this debt and the sinking fund together; a 
payment which, extracted from the population at large in 
the shape of taxes, has created an enormous increase in the 
price of articles, affecting first the immediate buyers, but in- 
directly the nation at large. ‘ This,’ says Dr. P., (p. 136. 
of his first publication, ) ¢ is no disadvantage: the public is just 
where it was before: they have had 42 millions charged on 
them, and they have charged 42 millions in return.” All 
this might be true were the British islands a distinct planet, 
or were they separated from the rest of the earth by a “ wall 
of brass ten thousand cubits high :” but, doomed as we are 
to intercourse with our continental brethren, does not this 
enormous taxation place us under a great relative disad- 
vantage in a competition with foreign manufacturers; and is 
it not to be apprehended that our capitalists may transfer to 
untaxed countries that money, that machinery, and, in part, 
those hands, which have hitherto so effectually conduced to 
make us support our financial burdens? If such be the result 
of our existing distresses, will Dr. P. calmly maintain that a 
rise of wages (p. 138.) is not a disadvantage but a source of 
emolument? ‘The repeal of war-taxes is in his opinion (p. 146.) 
a disadvantage: but can he have forgotten that our in- 
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an example of an over-taxed country losing a great share: of 
her manufactures, and her population, from the very cause 
which has for some years borne so heavily on England ? 
Dr. P. animadverts (p. 143.) with great exultation on the 
failure of the unfavourable predictions of Mr. Hume and 
Dr. Price with regard to the ruinous effects of our national 
debt, and even seems (p. 157.) to feel some alarm at the in- 
creasing operation of the sinking fund: but he is evidently 
not sufficiently conversant with the arithmetical statements of 
our revenue and expenditure, to be aware that the operation 
of the sinking fund is nearly balanced and annulled by a cor- — 
responding deficiency in our revenue. 

Our circulating Medium.—- Dr. P. is no advocate of the 
doctrines of the Bullion-Committee of 1810, and still less of 
those writers, or speakers in parliament, who have since. 
called for an early and indiscriminating return to cash- 
payments. His grand argument, as that of all who 
prea gey study the subject, is that paper-currency is pro- 
ductive of income to the issuers, to an extent that forms a 
great national object. Supposing the amount of bank-notes 
in Great Britain and Ireland to be 60 millions, and the 
profit on the issue to be between three and four per cent., 
the collective gains of the Bank-of England and of private 
bankers are not over-rated at two millions sterling; in ad- 
dition to which, a great national profit arises from the ad- 
vances made by bankers to farmers, manufacturers, and 
merchants. In this argument Dr. P. has our cordial con- 
currence, as well as in the opinion that the dread from over- 
issue is chimerical, provided that the Bank be pledged to pay in 
specie on demand; a precaution, however, which, if we may 
judge from his silence, he considers to be unnecessary. Such 
an omission on his part will startle every attentive inquirer ; 
and still more the notion (p. 492. of his second publication) 


that ‘ the course of exchange and the price of bullion have 


no reference to the amount of notes in circulation,’ as if the 
price of gold could have risen in 1813 forty per cent. above 
our paper-money, without the existence of a great and radical 
defect in the character of the latter.— His next topic is 
Country-banks. [In adverting (p. 122.) to the occasional 
failures among them, Dr. P. hazards a conjecture that the 
loss to the public, as holders of such notes, is not greater 
than that which would occur in the case of a metallic cur- 
rency from shipwreck and other accidents. In treating of 
the stagnation and distress of the year 1816, he animadverts 
(p- 192.) on the conduct of the country-bankers, and blames 
them for a too sudden recall of the pecuniary advances which 
they 
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they had made to the farmers in the day of high prices and 
agricultural prosperity, alleging that they were actuated by 
imaginary terrors. This, however, is carried too far: the 
conduct of the country-bankers was the consequence not the 
cause of the agricultural distress: they knew that the interest 
of money was on the decline, and that it was not to their 
advantage to recall any advances that could be continued 
with safety. 

The Army. — Our military establishment for the present 
year is about 70,000 men for Great Britain, Ireland, and all 
our foreign possessions except India, being a reduction of 
fully 100,000 from the establishment of late years. Dr, P. 
assumes (p. 85. of his first publication) that our army, officers 
and soldiers together, may cost annually about 6ol. a head; 
and he considers our expenditure for 100,000 military much in 
the same light as an expenditure for 100,000 cultivators or 
manufacturers. All three, he adds, expend about six millions 
annually, or create that amount of employment by the 
purchase of the necessaries, comforts, or luxuries of life; 
and all three draw nearly the same sum from the public, 
though with a difference in the manner, the military being 
paid by government through the medium of taxes. What 
is the consequence of the discharge of 100,000 soldiers? A 
change in the particular employment which had been created 
by them while soldiers, and the introduction of these men 
into competition with others in lines of industry, the employ- 
ment for which is diminished by the peace. This, however, 
is a very faint manner of stating the pecuniary pressure of 
war. Admitting that most of the money raised is diffused 
again within the country, can Dr. P. wish his reader to be 
impressed by the perusal of his book with the idea that the 
twenty millions expended for the military department, in a 
year, leave a lasting national benefit, in any degree to be 
compared with that of a similar sum disbursed for the 
formation of canals, or the improvement of high ways ? 

Mr. Gray has added some interesting papers to the Appen- 
dix to Dr. P.’s first work; particularly four letters to M. Say, 
the well known French economist, on the pamphlet by the 
latter which described his visit to this country after the peace, 
aud was reported by us in our Number for December, 1815. 
M. Say is less complimentary than his countrymen in general, 
and had no scruple to proclaim that the war had laid the 
foundation of ruin to the finances of England. “ In no 
country,” he said, “is there such a necessity for incessant 
application ; in England, a man cannot afford to be at leisure; 
chacun y court absorbé par ses affaires.” To these, and sundry 
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other remarks equally unceremonious, Mr. G. retorts first in 
a series of arguments, and next in a report of a journey lately 
performed by him in France. 


¢ In a visit which I made to your country last year, I confess 
I did not find such striking or brilliant results. Travelling partly 
with a view to ascertain how far the doctrines which I had deduced 
from the facts around me in our island, as well as from inform- 
ation, agreed with the facts found in so populous a state as France, 
I scrutinized as narrowly as I could the circumstances of the 
population. Considering an extension of buildings and an im- 
provement in their style, which show the increase of population 
combined with the concomitant increase of wealth, as the surest 
symptoms of a thriving country (Hap. of States, p.2g90.), I paid 
particular attention to your towns and villages in these points. IL 
am sorry to say I saw no progress whatever. I have no recollec- 
tion of any strictly additional buildings, nor do I find any such 
noticed in my memorandums. The only new buildings which I 
perceived were in some villages that had been partly destroyed in 
the conflicts with the invading armies. In truth, though we also 
are suffering from an unusual stagnation, I found at my return 
more new houses going on in the petty suburb of London, Camden 
Town, and its neighbourhood, than I had seen in the whole of my 
route through France. Every town and every village seemed 
stationary. —I own, however, I found much of what I expected, 
on my principles, from a state so long well peopled. There was an 
appearance of wealth, though, in general, it is true, but of little 
capital. Your soil is almost universally under cultivation, but, 
with some exceptions, in a very inferior style. Your people are 
generally employed and busy, yet not very effectively. Though 
the population of France be to that of England only as about 140 
to 200 per square mile, it is to Britain as 140 to perhaps 150. 
She seems, however, to be a still more considerable rate than 
even the former difference behind our island in capital, and the 
results of active capital. In several statistical points we have got 
the start of a full century before you.’ 


The great number of paupers in England is attributed by 
Mr. G. to the want of sobriety and saving habits among the 
common people: which, he adds, are to be formed only by 
means of such institutions as friendly societies and saving 
banks : to sumptuary laws, either for the upper or lower orders, 
he is altogether adverse. 

It is now time to bring our report to a close, and to express 
in summary but comprehensive terms our opinion of the labours 
of Mr.Gray and Dr. Purves. We have principally to object to 
their general tone of confidence as indicative of an inadequate 
sense of the difficulties of life to the individual, or of the pres- 
sure of a military contest on a nation. Without being ap- 
prized of the personal situation of these gentlemen, we are 
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empted; from the spirit of their works, to hazard a conjecture 
that both of them are strangers to the anxiety and expence of 
rearing a family: at all events, it is apparent, (see Dr. P.’s first 
work, p.158. e¢ seg.) that, had they the honour of being ad- 
vanced to situations in the cabinet of the Prince Regent, the 
public might bid adieu to schemes of retrenchment : expendi- 
ture would then be declared, as by M. de Calonne in France, 
and Marquis Wellesley in India, to be “economy on a large 
scale:” a royal cottage would in their eyes be a trifle; and 
laces at Brighton, or elsewhere, would be built en grand for 
the good of the public. —That early marriage is conducive 
to virtue, and that a numerous population forms a main in- 
gredient in political strength, we readily admit: but we can by 
no means subscribe to the idea, (pp. 308. 311. of Dr. P.’s first 
work) that the community ought to draw on its general funds 
for the purpose of relieving individuals with large families, 
for in this, as in all other departments, matters should be left 
to their natural course. Again, with respect to military con- 
tests, we have throughout an under-rating, not of the horrors 
of war, but of its losses in a political and financial sense; taxes 
and national debt being accounted no misfortune; and the 
writers never appearing to anticipate that these bu.dens, car- 
ried to an extreme, produce emigration, discouragement of 
marriage, and a long list of those evils which their theory 
most decidedly deprecates. Impartiality required that the 
labour of the multitudes employed as soldiers and seamen 
should have been exhibited as less productive, not in a limited 
or partial but in a very high degree, than that of their agri- 
cultural or manufacturing countrymen. Among all the tenets 
of these works, we recollect scarcely any of a negative cast, 
except (p. 216. of Dr. P.’s first work) the admonition on the 
danger of over-trading; or, as they term it, over-supplying : 
— the error into which, of all others, our countrymen are most 
apt to fall, and which has been so unfortunately exemplified 
in our exports to India, Brazil, and the United States. 

As to composition, Dr. P., though much less of a delin- 
quent than his predecessor, is by no means exempt from cen- 
sure; his style being verbose and full of repetitions, while his 
matter wants condensation and arrangement, to a degree that 
makes it by no means easy to take a complete view of his 
work, even with the aid of his elaborate subdivisions, his 
index, and his tables of contents. In these and the preced4 
ing animadversions, we have no dread of outstepping the fair 
limits of criticism ; and, indeed, the majority of readers, 
startled by the confidence of tone and exaggeration of argu- 
ment prevalent in these voltmes, may probably be of opinion 
aa that 
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that we have not carried our censures sufficiently far: but we 
cannot avoid feeling that these gentlemen, whatever be their 
errors on particular points, have taken their ground on the 
liberal side; that their erudition is extensive and their views 
cheering; and that those who attempt to establish the position 
that ‘population is the regulator of subsistence, not subsist- 
ence of population,” are intitled to the thanks of every benc- 
volent mind. 





—_—_— — 








Art. VI. Letters on the Events which have passed in France since 
the Restoration in 1815. By Helen Maria Williams. 8vo. 
pp- 200. 78.6d. Boards. Baldwin and Co. 1819. 


Ww: are much gratified at 4n opportunity of renewing our 

* acquaintance with Miss Williams as an original writer, 
after having seen her in the less dignified capacity of a trans- 
lator, and of a work, too, which, whatever may be the personal 
merits of the author, (Humboldt’s Travels in South Ameriea, 


see Article III. of this Number,) has certainly not the gift of 


attractive composition. Our satisfaction was increased on 
finding that Miss W. was no apostate to the cause of free- 
dom. ‘I disavow,’ she says to her correspondent, * your 
ill-founded conjectures respecting my prolonged silence: the 
interest I once took in the French Revolution is not chilled, 
and the enthusiasm I once felt for the cause of liberty still 


warms my bosom.’ — ‘ Those who believed as firmly as myself 


in the first promises of the Revolution have perhaps some- 
times felt, like me, a pang of disappointment; but no doubt 
continue, like me, to love liberty, even when it may have given 
some cause of complaint.’ 

Her sketch of recent events in France may be divided 
into three parts : 

1. The Persecution of the Protestants in the South in 1815. 

2. The parliamentary Discussions relative to the Freedom 
of the Press, the Concordat, and the new Conscription. 

3- The Law of Election, and the Contest caused by it in 
the last Spring. , 

The sufferings of the French Protestants, which have already 
been the object of much discussion and sympathy in this 
country, were to be attributed to the over zealous part taken 
by that respectable body on the second return of Napoleon ; 
who succeeded in persuading them that the Bourbons had been 
on the point of renewing the fetters of the reign of Louis XIV., 
and that without him an end would soon have been put to the 
free exercise of their worship. This led to an indiscreet ex- 
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ultation over the Catholics during the three months of Bona- 
parte’s second reign: that reign closed, and a melancholy 
re-action ensued, in the plundering of a number of houses 
and the assassination of several individuals by the hands of 
the Catholics. It is a fact not generally known that, while 
England, the first of Protestant countries, was straining every 
nerve for the overthrow of Napoleon, the preservation of 
his power was ardently desired by the professors of the same 
religion in France; so much are the feelings of particular 
classes influenced by unperceived causes; and so necessary 
is it to be acquainted with local circumstances before an 
opinion is formed on the political state of France. The 
excesses committed, whether by Catholics or Protestants, were 
less the result of religious division, than of that unfortunate 
precipitation which marks the natives of the south of France; 
and which led the Marseillais in one year (1792) to take up 
arms against the throne, and in the next year to array them- 
selves against the Convention. 

Passing from this gloomy subject to a more cheering theme, 
the mode of parliamentary proceeding in France, our readers, 
at least those who have not yet visited the banks of the 
Seine, may be somewhat surprized to hear that the members 
of the French Parliament do not speak from their seats, but 
repair to an elevated chair or pulpit called the Tribune ; 
whence they deliver their speeches, not ex tempore, and seldom 
even from notes, but by reading a manuscript, — a practice 
not permitted in our Parliament. The matter of their speeches, 
also, is unlike ours, being often marked by a philosophical 
or rather metaphysical spirit, which to us would appear 
singularly misplaced in men of business. So fond are 
some of the French speakers of dealing in generals, and of 
going back to the origin of society, that they might, says 
Miss W., be addressed in the oa of the play, ** Avocat, 
passez au déluge.” ‘The consequence of this latitude, and of 
the privilege of reading, is that the discussions on a great 
question are continued from week to week, and that the 
business of their Parliament is very much in arrear. 

Miss Williams’s personal residence in France enables her 
to speak with confidence on subjects which, to the distant 
observer, are involved in obscurity: a fact of which we 
select the following short but gratifying example: 


‘ You may still inquire in French society what are the political 
sentiments of a man in advanced life; but if the person with 
whom you converse be young, inquiry is useless: that person is 
a lover of liberty. The French youth have lived only under the 
new order of things; and have not been taught to respect the 
Rev. Serr. 1819. D old. 
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old. ‘They have imbibed the principles of the Revolution, with- 
out ‘having felt its evils. Its pitiless tempest rocked their cradles, 
and passed harmless over their heads. ‘They are not like those 
who, having passed through the Revolution, are weary of the 
conflict, and disposed to leave the reformation of the world to 
whomever it may concern. ‘The minds of the French youth are 
unsubdued by suffering, and full of the ardour of independence. 
They know that liberty is the prize for which many of their 
parents (relatives) bled in the field, or perished on the scaffold. 
But they are too well read in modern history, of which their 
country has been the great theatre, to seek for liberty where it 1s 
not to be found. They do not resemble that misled and insensate 
multitude, who, in the first years of the Revolution, had just 
thrown off their chains, and profaned, in their ignorance, the 
cause they revered. The present race are better taught, and will 
not bow the knee to false idols. They rally round the Charter as 
their tutelar divinity, whom it is their duty to obey, and their 
privilege to defend.’ 


The election-law in France is extremely simple; for it 
shews no regard to residence, to birth, or to antient usage, but 
confers a vote on every individual who pays direct taxes to the 
amount of 12].; corresponding, if we make allowance for the 
higher value of money, and the difference of taxation, to 
| or 30l.-in England. Such also was the law in the time 
of Bonaparte: but the spirit of public elections was much 
impaired by the powers of intermediate committees, of whom 
in England we know nothing, but who, in France, were 
familiar to every one by the name of col/éges électoraux. ‘The 
voters at that time were not allowed to name their mem- 
ber; they could only choose a collége électoral, which met in 
a private hall and proceeded to the election. In 1817, 
Louis XVIIL, enabled at last to pursue the liberal course 
which seems always to have been his personal wish, obtained 
from the Chambers a law abrogating the electoral committees, 
and empowering the voters to name their representatives at 


once. On this plan were conducted the partial elections of 
autumn 1817, and autumn 1818; the French House of 


Commons being renewable by a fifth annually: but each 
return sent to the assembly a proportion of revolutionists, and 
spread alarm among the royalists. This alarm was commu- 
nicated to the Duc de Richelieu; who, after having con- 
cluded, in his capacity of prime-minister, the treaty for the 
evacuation of the French territory, at Aix-la-Chapelle, flat- 
tered himself that the time was come for carrying an important 
modification of the election-law, and for transferring a 
larger share of influence to the higher classes. In this idea 
he was supported by Lainé, minister for the Home Depart- 
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ment, and many others: but the King remained inflexible; and a 
change of ministry consequently took place in the end of last 
year, by the resignation of the Duke, Lainé, and others, and 
by the advancement of Decazes and Dessolles to the highest 
offices. ‘* Yet ceased the royalists not thus:” they knew 
their strength in the House of Peers, and they fixed on the 
Marquis de Barthélémy, a mild and respected character, to 
be the organ of the proposed change of the election-law. In 
vain did Decazes on the part of the ministry, Lanjuinais on 
the part of the veterans of the Revolution, and the Duc de 
Broglie, the youthful leader of the Libéraux or Independents, 
entreat the House to drop the motion, by declaring solemnly, 
gue rien de plus funeste ne pouvoit sortir de cette enceinte : — the 
majority was inflexible; and a day was fixed for the discussion 
of M. de Barthélémy’s motion. 


‘ Were I,’ says Miss W., ‘ to describe the consternation which 
M. de Barthélémy’s proposal excited in Paris, it would seem like 
exaggeration. An important motion in the English Parliament 
awakens public attention ; but in that country, seated on its rock, 
can only have an indirect, and perhaps a remote influence, on 
individual interests. Here the connection of a great political 
question with the welfare of private life is immediate and over- 
whelming. The day after that fatal motion, the public funds 
which we (the French) are now learning to esteem, but which, 
having often known them nearly annihilated, nobody trusts too far, 
fell precipitately. They had already suffered from certain nego- 
ciations and speculations that took place upon the departure of the 
allies; but M. de Barthélémy gave them the coup-de-grace. The 
stability of the commercial world was fearfully shaken, and many 
private fortunes were consequently overthrown, It is true, indeed, 
that in France people are accustomed to be ruined. The Revolution, 
queen of all earthly reverses, has taught us great practical philosophy 
with respect to changes of fortune, which are supported here with 
the same sort of resignation as if they had happened from physical 
causes, some deviation of nature, some shock of the elements. 
The evil has been too general in the different phases of our 
history to be felt as a disgrace, or even to furnish a claim to 
pity. But to return to public disasters. The motion obtained 
a majority in the Chamber of Peers of more than forty votes.’ 


The speeches on this occasion were perhaps the most 
elaborate and eloquent that have been delivered in France 
since the restoration of the Bourbons. The three orators 
already mentioned took part in favour of the election-law; 
while others equally distinguished, and among them the elo- 
quent and classical De Fontanes, urged the danger of the 
existing law, and called for a change in the name of their 
country and of public tranquillity. In the Commons, also, 
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the question excited a great debate: but, though supported 
with much spirit by M. Lainé, and others, the proposition 
was thrown out; and soon afterward a decided end was _ put 
to future discussions of the kind, by the nomination of fifty- 
four new peers, of whose attachment to the existing law of 
election, and to the measures of ministry, there could be no 
doubt. The Ultras are now considered to have given them- 
selves the mortal blow; and it is a current anecdote in Paris 
that ‘ M. de Barthélémy, meeting one of the new Peers Jately 
in the anti-room of the palace, begged him to pass first. 
‘© Non, Monsieur le Marquis,’ said the new Peer, stepping 
back, “je sais trop ce que je vous dois.” 

The question of the Concordat, or the religious compact 
between the French government and the court of Rome, is 
treated (p. 94.) with equal sprightliness ; and in perusing the 
author’s remarks on education, literature, the new conscrip- 
tion, &c., the reader is likely to experience no other regret 
than that they are by far too short. 





Art. VII. The a a Poem; to which are added, Son- 
nets. By William Wordsworth, 8vo. 5s. 6d. sewed. Longman 
and Co. 1819. 


é T# WacGconer,’ and ‘ Sonnets,’ in the same little 

drab-coloured pamphlet! Well! Our ancestors 
would have stared at these things: but we receive them 
with a good-humoured smile, and our taste is proportion- 
ably improved. 

Mr. Wordsworth appears determined to try how far he can 
trample on the degraded poetry of his country. ‘“ Keep it 
down,” seems to be his prevailing principle; and well may 
he add, “ now it is down.” He asks us, in his motto, 


“¢ What’s in a name ? 
‘¢ Brutus will start a spirit as soon as Ceesar !” 


and, therefore, ‘ the Waggoner’ will do as well as Brutus. 
Beautiful reasoning ! and beautifully illustrated in the poem 
itself. 

This tale is dedicated to Charles Lamb, Esq., to whose 
own poetical performances we hope soon to call the attention 
of the favoured few, who rejoice in the productions of the 
modern antique school: but Mr. Wordsworth apologizes for 
not adding the Waggoner to * Peter Bell,” * (as Mr. Lamb, 
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it seems, had wished; and the whole communication is 
interesting to the public!) on account of ‘ the higher tone of 
imagination, and the deeper touches of passion,’ attempted in 
‘¢ Peter Bell !” — Risum teneatis, amici ? 

For ourselves, we confess honestly that we consider ‘ the 
Waggoner’ to be one of the best and most ingenious of a// Mr. 
Wordsworth’s poems. It manifests, occasionally, a classical 
style of language and versification which is wholly superior 
to his native manner; and, were it not for the internal evi- 
dence of several instances of extreme folly, we should really 
be disposed to suspect that some lighter and more joyous hand 


had here been at work. 


Throughout the piece, or at all 


events very frequently, we perceive a sly covert sort of irony, 
an under-tone of playfulness, ae at the mock heroics of 


the author; and preserving that di 


cult but exact spirit of 


bombast, which betrays a consciousness of misapplied sub- 
limity, without rendering it quite gross and ridiculous. Let 
our readers judge. Mr. Wordsworth’s *‘ Waggoner,’ who was 
wont, for many years, to carry the heavy goods (Mr. W.’s own 
works included) from the lakes to London, after most exem- 
plary habits of sobriety, was tempted to stay too long at an 
ale-house with a drunken sailor, carrying a ship. about as an 
exhibition, and is obliged to make unusual exertions up a 
northern hill to recover lost time. At this juncture, the 
Pickpogd of those parts * pricks forth from Keswick’ to look 
after his waggon; when the exultation of inebriety (a state 
which Mr. Wordsworth has described with a degree of feel- 
ing that we should scarcely have expected) has passed away 
from the waggoner and his marine companion. 


‘ They are drooping, weak, and dull ; 
But the horses stretch and pull, 
With increasing vigour climb, 
Eager to repair lost time ; 
Whether, by their own desert, 
Knowing that there’s cause for shame, 
They are labouring to avert 
At least a portion of the blame 
Which full surely will alight 
Upon his head, whom, in despite 
Of all his faults, they love the best; 
Whether for him they are distrest ; 
Or, by length of fasting rous’d, 
Are impatient to be housed ; 
Up against the hill they strain — 
Tugging at the iron chain — 
Tugging all with might and main — 
Last and foremost, every horse 
To the utmost of his force! 
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And the smoke and respiration 
Rising like an exhalation, 

Blends with the mist, — a moving shroud 
To form — an undissolving cloud ; 
Which with slant ray the merry sun 
Takes delight to play upon. 

Never, surely, old Apollo, 

He, or other god as old, 

Of whom in story we are told, 

Who had a favourite to follow 
Through a battle or elsewhere, 
Round the object of his care, 

In a time of peril, threw 

Veil of such celestial hue ; 
Interposed so bright a screen 

Him and his enemies between ! 


‘ Alas, what boots it ?? — 


This concluding question intimates the catastrophe of the 
story. Benjamin, with all his itinerary and vehicular virtues, 
is dismissed by his inexorable master; and the waggon 
droops, decays, and ceases to travel, in consequence. ‘ Kight 
sorry carts’ supply its place; and, passing by Mr. Words- 
worth’s interesting windows, they will probably produce no 
more than “eight sorry poems,” in the course of the next 
season. We subjoin the passage in which the cheerful effects 
of intoxication are so livingly depictured. 

¢ Now, heroes, fcr the true commotion, 
The triumph of your late devotion! 
Can aught on earth impede delight, 
Still mounting to a higher height ; 
And higher still — a greedy flight! 
Can any low-born care pursue her, 
Can any mortal clog come to her ? 
No notion have they — not a thought, 
That is from joyless regions brought! 
And, while they coast the silent lake, 
Their inspiration I partake ; 
Share their empyreal spirits — yea, 
With their enraptured vision, see — 
O fancy what a jubilee! 
What shifting pictures — clad in gleams 
Of colour bright as feverish dreams ! 
farth, spangled sky, and lake serene, 
involved and restless all — a scene 
Pregnant with mutual exaltation, 
Rich change, and multiplied creation ! 
‘This sight to me the Muse imparts ; 
And then, what kindness in their hearts ! 
What tears of rapture, what vow-making, 
Profound entreaties, and hand-shaking ! 

What 
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What solemn, vacant, interlacing, 

As if they'd fall asleep embracing ! 
Then, in the turbulence of glee, 

And in the excess of amity, 

Says Benjamin, “ That ass of thine, 

He spoils thy sport, and hinders mine : 
If he were tether’d to the waggon, 

He’d drag as well what he is dragging ; 
And we, as brother should with brother, 
Might trudge it alongside each other !” ’ 


When our readers have paused a moment to digest this last 
and very elegant line, we beg to ask them whether these 
results of conviviality are not most naturally represented ? 


‘© He best can paint them who shall feel them most.” 
We call on Mr. Southey, on Mr. Coleridge, on Mr. Lamb, 


and on the arbiter clegantiarum ac bibendi himself, to join 
in our sincere admiration of that truly picturesque couplet, 


‘ What solemn, vacant, interlacing, 
As if they’d fall asleep embracing !’ 


Seriously, we can no longer endure to hear the poets of so 
festive a school called the ** Water Poets of the Lakes;” and 
from the strong spirit of humour evidently displayed. in this 
memorable passage, we more than suspect where Mr. Words- 
worth’s real forte lies: we exhort him to cultivate his talent 
for the ridiculous; and we earnestly request him no longer to 
laugh in his sleeve at his ‘solemn, vacant’ admirers, but 
to come forth in that character for which nature has plainly 
designed him, ‘“ the Prince of Poetical Burlesque.” 

We must not dismiss this little work without a word of 
compliment to the versatility of genius that is exhibited, on 
all occasions, by its author. ‘ The Waggoner’ has driven a 
small load of * Sonnets’ with him to town, and some of 
them breathe the true simplicity of the writer ; as, for instance, 
when he calls building an imaginary castle on a rock. an 
‘ znnocent scheme !’ or tells us that good old Isaac Walton, in 
his plain love of nature, was guilty of the metaphysical quaint- 
ness of “ exhorting’’ us 


‘ To reverent watching of each still report 
That nature utters from her rural shrine.’ 


This § still report,’ or gwvy agwvos of nature, is a very re- 
markable thing; and we call the attention of every patient 
listener to watch and wait for it; or, peradventure, it may 
escape a common hearkening. Is it not like the dun dgeyyns 
of the Prometheus ? 
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Most prominently and peculiarly does Mr. Wordsworth 
stand forth, all himself, in that unrivalled Sonnet, ycleped 
“©The Wild-duch’s Nest: for, at the end of this zdzosyn- 
cratical production, the poet exclaims 


‘ I gaze — and almost wish to lay aside 
Humanity, weak slave of cumbrous pride.’ 


Gaze at what? At a wild-duck’s nest! Oh, ‘ Goosy- 
goosy-Gander !” friend of our infancy, resign thine honours ! 
and thou, ** Happy, happy, happy I'ly,” acquaintance of our 
manhood, sink into deep forgetfulness, before au author who 
wishes (almost) to lay aside humanity, at the sight of a wild- 
duck’s nest ! 

Is it, in sober seriousness, possible that these things should 


be uttered by a person capable of composing the following 
sonnet ? 


‘ CAPTIVITY. 


« « As the cold aspect of a sunless way 
Strikes through the traveller’s frame with deadlier chill, 
Oft as appears a grove, or obvious hill, 
Glistening with unparticipated ray, 
Or shining slope where he must never stray ; 
So joys, remembered without wish or will, 
Sharpen the keenest edge of present ill, — 
On the crush’d heart a heavier burthen lay. 
Just Heaven, contract the compass of my mind 
To fit proportion with my altered state ! 
Quench those felicities whose light 1 find 
Burning within my bosom all too late !— 
O be my spirit, like my thraldom, strait ; 
And like mine eyes, that stream with sorrow blind !’” ’ 





ArT. VIII. Benjamin the Waggoner, a ryghte merrie and 
conceitede Tale in Verse. A Fragment. 8vo. 5s. 6d. sewed. 
Baldwin and Co. 1819. 


HE fault of this yeu desprit is its length. 
“© Nec lusisse pudet, sed non incidere ludum,” 


should be the controuling principle of every poetical trifle of 
this description. 

The introductory and the concluding prose, the last of which 
(with a fortunate reference to the characteristic vanity of the 
original writer) is called *‘ My Norss,’ are liable to this 
charge of prolixity in a great degree; yet are they very 
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happy exposures of the folly at which they are levelled, ir 
numerous Instances. , 

In the introduction, the author describes his adventures in 
the stage-coach from Carlisle to London. The coach takes 
up a certain lake-poet in its way; and this new passenger, 
with his usual egotism, enters into conversation on a certain 
northern examination of his own style of poetry. The 
object is very well effected, and may serve as an additional 
antidote to silly admiration of the style in question: but it is, 
as we have implied, and as the Americans would say, too 
lengthy. In the notes, we have a collection of most ludicrous 
extracts from the various writings of the author in question ; 
and we should think that, when thus brought together,. they 
must satisfy the most sceptical, settle the most hesitating, and 
disgust the least fastidious judges of his merits. 

As to the ‘ body’ of this parody, we have certainly some 
very laughable stanzas in it: but here also the writer is too 
prolix ; and sometimes, we grieve to say, not very decorous. 
It is gross injustice to Mr. Wordsworth to represent him, in 
any manner, as an indclicate writer. We must ohserve that 
the parody, although it is intitled ¢ Benjamin the Waggoner,’ 
is all about Peter Bell. N’importe. 


“ Et vitula tu dignus, et hic.” 


‘ O that men would learn to mark 
The little — little — 1ittle beauties, 
Which I do see in field or hill, 
In river, or in where I will; 
O, that men would mind their duties! 


‘ To gaze upon a fallow field ; 
To see a worm turned up with harrow ; 
To look upon a blade of grass — 
A duck — a goose — a pig — an ass — 
Manure that’s wheel’d in a wheelbarrow. 


* To mark the little things of nature,’ &c. 


When will Mr. Wordsworth cease to afford occasion for 


such remarks on his obvious abuse of his * Musica 
MIcROSCOPE ?” 


Again ; 


‘ Now Bell had a look of ‘ out of doors,” 
On such a man you seldom gaze; 
He had a westerly windy look, 
A stare in’s face he ill could brook, 
He squinted too — or saw two ways. 


‘ There 
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¢ There was a riddle in his look, 
A kind of sort of forest boldness ; 
He had a pimple on his nose, 
A pimple which would oft disclose 
The very freezing point of coldness. 


‘ A sort of kind of mountain hardness, 
Hung upon his rocky brow; 
His chin was shapen like a wedge, 
His beard was thick as thickest hedge, 
He put up at the Barley-Mow. 


* Sometimes he had a roguish look — 
His ores were sly, and fix’d, and stony, 
His cheeks were like a field of clover, , 
A brickish redness, and moreover, 
His face was high, and hard, and bony. —— 


‘ To sit and see the tomtits hopping ; 
To sit and see the good old men ; 
To see the girls, in Sunday gowns, 
Returning from the market-towns, 
Winding around the woody glen. 


« To sit and gaze upon a grave, 
To see the long grass daily growing, 
To see the moss creep o’er the name, 
Time mocking human hopes of fame — 
To look — but with a look that’s knowing. 





‘ A little while we make a noise, 
And make a stir as great as may be ; 
But soon the sisters cut the thread, 
And mix us with the silent dead, 
As silent as a silent baby. 


* What is life? a rose, a thorn, 
A shade, a meteor, or a bubble ; 
Brittle as glass, as shadow fleet, 
Light as the gossamer’s airy feet, 
A little pleasure — deal of trouble.’ —— 


We could select many more and perhaps still better 
passages: but these are enough; and we will only ask the 
candid reader of this anonymous poet, whether he be not 
quite a match for Mr. Wordsworth in that gentleman’s own 
most original manner? In fact, the facility of successfully 
imitating this style is a sufficient proof of its badness. No 
good author can be thus degraded. 
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Art. 1X. Mr. Lingard’s History of England. 
[ Article concluded from the Number for July, p.309-] 


T# second volume of Mr. Lingard’s work soon brings 
his readers to the quarrel between Henry II. and Thomas 
a Becket; one of the most important events in the history 
of the contests which raged between the spiritual and the tem- 
poral power, in the middle ages. The sparring between 
William Rufus and Archbishop Anselm, on the subject of 
investitures, is related by Mr. L. in his first volume. It left 
the public mind in a considerable degree of ferment; and it 
was easy to foresee that much time would not elapse before an 
explosion. 

The controversy with Becket turned on the immunities of 
the clergy; and the origin of them is traced by Mr. Lingard 
to the custom, which generally prevailed among the cariy 
Christians, of submitting their differences to the paternal de- 
cisions of their bishops. Something like civil authority was 
conferred on the prelacy by a constitution of the Emperor 
Constantine, which enjoined the officers of justice to execute 
the sentences of the bishops without delay or appeal. Still, 
no cause could be brought under their cognizance without 
the consent of both parties: but a constitution of Theodosius 
placed this at the option of either party ; and this constitution 
was adopted by Charlemagne, and received as law throughout 


the whole of his extensive dominions. The polity of the Saxons 


was different, as both the bishop and the sheriff sate in the 
county-court. Soon after the Norman conquest, that court 
was divided into a temporal court for civil and a spiritual 
court for ecclesiastical concerns; the sheriff presiding in the 
former, and the bishop in the latter: but the canon-law com- 
pelled the clergy to submit even their temporal differences to 
the bishop’s court ; and, by degrees, the clergy contended that, 
in all cases where either party was an ecclesiastic, the matter 
belonged to the cognizance of the diocesan. They also 
claimed an exemption, in all criminal cases, from the juris- 
diction of the temporal courts. ‘This important immunity had 
been granted by the Emperor Constantine to the Roman 
clergy, and his constitution had been adopted into the canon- 
law. That code of jurisprudence the clergy wished to have 
considered as sacred, and as binding, by divine authority, on 
every Christian government and every Christian individual: 
but, though in this pretension the kings of England occasion- 
ally acquiesced, they never expressly recognized it; public 
opinion, however, was generally in its favour. 

If, in these instances, the claims of the clergy were un- 
justifiable, 
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justifiable, those of the monarchs were equally inadmissible in 
others. The right, on which they often insisted, of keeping 
benefices vacant during their pleasure, and of appropriating, 
while they remained vacant, the profits of them to their own 
use, was not consonant to the law of the land; nor did any 
thing sanction the claim which they constantly made, that 
their officers and tenants should be exempted from the spi- 
ritual censures of the church. 

Such were the principal points in discussion, at the time of 
which we are speaking: on each side great irritation was 
excited ; and it was generally perceived that the parties 
would soon come into contact, and that the conflict would be 
serious. Under these circumstances, the contest between 
Henry II. and Becket began. Mr. Lingard gives a plain and 
unadorned narrative of the principal facts which attended it, 
and which he places before his reader, leaving him to draw 
his own conclusions. We have always thought that historians 
have not sufficiently distinguished between the rights of the 
parties as they stood at the commencement of the contest, 
and their rights as they were afterward settled by the consti- 
tutions of Clarendon. Admitting that, when the dispute first 
began, Becket could urge, in support of his claims, many 
plausible arguments, both from principle and precedent, still 
it seems clear that these celebrated constitutions deprived him 
of the greatest part of what he could thus urge in his defence. 
Almost all the claims for which he contended had been a gift of 
the state to the church; and what the state could give the state 
could resume. ‘The constitutions of Clarendon were a great 
legislative act ; and the simple question, therefore, is whether 
they deprived the church of any privilege to which she was: 
considered as intitled by divine right. So far as they tended 
to divest her of these, they would be regarded as unjusti- 
fiable, and Becket as the champion of lawful authority: but 
we suspect that, at the present day, few even among the 
Catholic advocates of the Archbishop will argue that all the 
rights for which he contended were of this description. 

If we turn from the merits of the case to the merits of the 
man, we must shift our ground. We must make great allow- 
ance for the prejudices of the times, and for the general igno- 
rance respecting the limits of spiritual and temporal power 
which then prevailed; and we must also admit that public 
opinion, however erroneous, was very favourable to the pre- 
late. Viewing his conduct in this light, whatever idea we 
ourselves may entertain of the justice of Becket’s cause, it 
may still be conceded to Mr. Lingard ‘ that the prelate was 
a martyr to what HE deemed to be his duty.’ — ‘ His per- 
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sonal virtues, continues the author, ‘his exalted station, 
the dignity and composure with which he met his fate, the 
sacredness of the place where the murder was perpetrated, all 
contributed to inspire men with horror for his enemies, and 
veneration for his character. ‘The advocates for the customs, 
recognized by the constitutions of Clarendon, were silenced ; 
the cause of the church once more flourished ; and its liberties 
seemed to derive new life and additional vigour from the blood 
of their champion.’ 

While Henry II. was engaged in his contest with Becket, 
he commenced those operations which ended in the subju- 
gation of Ireland. ‘The early state of that country is suc- 
cinctly, perspicuously, and, we believe, fairly described by 
Mr. Lingard in the following passage : 


¢ That the ancient inhabitants of Ireland were chiefly of Celtic 
origin, is evident from the language still spoken by their descend- 
ants. Of their manners, polity, and religion, we may safely judge 
from analogy. There can be no doubt that they lived in the saine 
rude and uncivilized state, in which their neighbours were dis- 
covered by the legions of Rome, and the teachers of Christianity. 
Books, indeed, have been published, which minutely describe the 
revolutions of Erin from a period anterior to the deluge: but it is 
evident that the more early portion of the Irish history of Keating 
rests on the same baseless authority as the British history of 
Geoffry, bardic fictions, and traditional genealogies. These, per- 
haps before, most probably after, the introduction of Christianity, 
were committed to writing : new embellishments were added by the 
fancy of copyists and reciters: and a few additional links, the 
creation of one or two imaginary personages, connected the first 
settlers in Ireland with the founders of the tower of Babel. Nor 
were such fables the peculiar growth of the soil of Erin. The 
Frank and the Norman, the Briton and the Saxon, found no more 
difficulty than the Irishman in tracing back their progenitors to 
the ark, and pointing out the very grandson of Noah, from whom 
each of them was lineally descended. Hence, if there were aught 
of truth in the traditions of these nations, it soon became so 
blended with fiction, that at the present day to distinguish one 
from the other must prove a hopeless as well as useless undertaking. 

‘ Though the gospel had been preached in Ireland at a more 
early period, the general conversion of the natives had been re- 
served for the zeal of St. Patrick. This celebrated missionary was 
born in a village between Dunbarton and Glasgow, which has 
since assumed the name of Kill-patrick. He commenced his 
labours in the year 432, and after a life of indefatigable exertion, 
died at an advanced age in 493. His disciples appear to have in- 
herited the spirit of their teacher : churches and monasteries were 
successively founded: and every species of learning, known at the 
time, was assiduously cultivated. It was the peculiar happiness 
of these ecclesiastics to escape the visits of the barbarians, who 
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in the fifth and sixth centuries depopulated and dismembered the: 
western empire. When science was almost extinguished on the 
continent, it still emitted a faint light from the remote shores of 
Erin: strangers from Britain, Gaul, and Germany, resorted to the 
Irish schools, and Irish missionaries established monasteries and 
imparted instruction on the banks of the Danube, and amid the 
snows of the Apennines. During this period, and under such 
masters, the natives were gradually reclaimed from the ignorance 
and pursuits of savage life: but their civilization was retarded by 
the opposite influence of their national institutions: it was finally 
arrested by the invasions of the Northmen, who from the year 748 
during more than two centuries, almost annually visited the island. 
These savages traversed it in every direction, went through their 
usual round of plunder, Readeed, and devastation; and at last 
occupying the sea-coasts, formed settlements at the mouths of the 
navigable rivers. The result was the same in [Ireland as in Britain 
and Gaul. Hunted by the invaders into the forests, and com- 
pelled to earn a precarious subsistence by stealth and rapine, men 
forgot the duties of religion, lost their relish for the comforts of 
society, and quickly relapsed into the habits and vices of barbarism.’ 


The exploits of Richard I. in the third crusade are related 
by Mr. Lingard with spirit and elegance: but we were dis- 
appointed in not finding his detail of them preceded by a 
fuller account of the circumstances attending the origin of 
those extraordinary expeditions, in which (to use the encr- 
getic expression of Anna Comnena) * Europe was torn up 
by the roots, and precipitated on Asia.” We also expected 
from him some account of the fortunes and fate of the first 
and second crusades. We recollect that Mr. Gibbon men- 
tions the adventures of the English monarch in Palestine 
among the subjects which presented themselves to his mind, 
while he was meditating on his choice of an historic theme. 

In the hands of a person thoroughly master of the question, 
and possessing a command of style, a general history of the 
crusades would be singularly interesting and instructive. The 
extent and rapidity of the conquests made by Mohammed and 
his companions, and by their first successors, are unparalleled 
in history. The three Arabias were conquered by Mo- 
hammed: his companions then turned their arms against the 
whole civilized world; and in them the prophecy of the angel 
to Agar, that their patriarch, “ Ishmael, her son, should be a 
wild man; that his arm would be against all men, and the 
arms of all men against him; and that he would pitch his 
tents over against all his brethren,” was literally verified. The 
disciples of Mohammed successively attacked Asia, Africa, and 
Europe. In every place they found Christians who were 
faithful to their religion, but in none, except France, a govern- 
ment 
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ment that was true to its trust. Hence, with the single ex- 


ception of their defeat by Charles Martel, under the walls of 


Tours, the Mohammedan arms were uniformly victorious. 
When their fury seemed to subside, and, in consequence of it, 
Europe began to breathe, the Seljuh Turks, issuing from the 
Caucasus, revived all the fanaticism and military ardour of the 
first followers of the impostor, fixed the seat of their empire 
at Iconium in Anatolia, and threatened from it every state of 
Europe. Peter the Hermit, and, after him, St. Bernard, 
animated the Christians with irresistible eloquence to repel 
the invaders, and deliver the Holy Land; and the success which 


attended their persuasions reminds us of the expression of 


Tacitas, when he begins to relate the fall of Otho: ‘* Suscepe- 
runt duo manipulares Imperium Romanum transferendum, et 
transtulerunt.” —** 'Two private soldiers undertook to transfer 
the Roman empire, and they transferred it.” ‘The expeditions 
were ill planned, and the plans were ill executed: but, surely, 
sound policy would have suggested to the powers of Christen- 
dom, that the most likely method of repelling the invaders was 
that the Christians should carry their arms into the country 
of the enemy, and unite, for that purpose, in a general league. 
Had this plan been adopted by the princes of Germany, 
and the princes of the Morea, when Mohammed II. crossed 
the Hellespont, Constantinople would not have fallen to his 
arms. The success of the marine crusade of Pope Pius V., 
at the battle of Lepanto, in 1571, delivered Europe from the 
power of the Ottomans. It is observable that Lepanto is not 
far distant from Actium, on the shores of which Augustus ob- 
tained the victory that gave him the Roman world. Perhaps 
the consequences to Christendom of the victory at Lepanto 
were not less important. : 


The events in the reign of John, the immediate successor of 


Richard, are well told by Mr. Lingard. He relates, with be- 
coming indignation, the shameful arrangement by which that 
monarch became a vassal to the Pope: a transaction which, 
he remarks, has heaped eternal infamy on the memory of the 
monarch. He justly observes, however, that the monarch 
shares it with the barons. In the petition which they pre- 
sented almost immediately afterward to the Pope, they state 
to his Holiness that “ it was not to the King, but to them, 
that he was indebted for his superiority over the English 
crown.” ‘The Pope, however, supported his vassal; and the 
result is known. 

Every reader will peruse with pleasure, but, when he recol- 
lects that it comes from the hand of a Catholic priest, he 
will probably peruse with some surprize, the account which 
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Mr. Lingard gives of the exactions of the Pope from the 
clergy, during the reign of Henry III. It is equally interest- 
ing and elegant: but it is too long for inscrtion in our pages. 
We prefer to make extracts from the eauthor’s account of 
the circumstances which led to the statute ‘de tallagio non 
concedendo,” an event not sufficiently noticed by our historians, 
but perhaps more favourable to the rights of the subject than 
Magna Charta itself. 


‘Had Edward confined his rapacity to the clergy, he might 
erhaps have continued to despise their remonstrances ; but the 
aids which he had annually raised on the freeholders, the tallages 
which he so frequently demanded of the cities and boroughs, and 
the additional duties which he extorted from the merchants, had 
excited a general spirit of discontent. Wool and hides were the 
two great articles of commerce, the exportation of which was 
allowed only to foreign merchants, and confined by law to eleven 
ports in England, and three in Ireland. In the beginning of his 
reign, the duty had been raised to half a mark on each sack of 
wool: but the royal wants perpetually increased: and during his 
quarrel with the King of France, he required five marks for ever 
sack of fine, three for every sack of coarse wool, and five for every 
last of hides. Oni one occasion he extorted from the merchants 
a.loan of the value of all the wool, which they exported ; on two 
others, he seized and sold both wool and hides for his own profit. 
He even stretched his rapacious hands to the produce of the soil, 
and the live stock of his subjects: and to provision his army in 
Guienne, issued precepts to each sheriff to collect by assessment 
on the landholders of his county, a certain number of cattle, and 
two thousand quarters of wheat. Though this requisition was 
accompanied with a promise of future payment, the patience of 
the nation was exhausted. Consultations began to be held: and 
preparations were made for resistance. Edward had assembled 
two bodies of troops, with one of which he intended to sail 
over to Flanders, the other he destined to reinforce the army in 
Guienne. At Salisbury he gave the command of the latter to 
Bohun Earl of Hereford, the Constable, and to Bigod Earl of Nor- 
folk, the marshal of England: but both these noblemen refused 
the appointment, on the alleged ground, that by their office they 
were bound only to attend on the King’s person. Edward, ina 
xysm of rage, addressing himself to the mareschal, exclaimed, 
‘«¢ By the everlasting God, Sir Earl, you shall go or hang.” —“ B 
the everlasting God, Sir King,” replied Bigod, ‘I will neither go 
nor hang.” Hereford and Norfolk immediately departed : they 
were followed by thirty bannerets, and fifteen hundred knights : 
and the royal officers, intimidated by their menaces, ceased to le 
the purveyance. Edward saw that it was necessary to dissemble, 
and summoned some, requested others, of his military tenants to 
meet him in arms in London. 
‘ The two earls,’ in concert with the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
had arranged their plan of resistance to the royal exactions. _ 
the 
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the appointed day the constable, and John de Segrave, as deputy 
mareschal (Bigod himself was detained at home by sickness) at- 
tended the King’s court: but when they were required to perform 
their respective duties, returned a refusal in writing, on the ground 
that they had not received a legal summons, but only a general 
invitation. Edward appointed a new constable and mareschal ; 
and, to divide and weaken his opponents, sought to appease the 
clergy, and to move the commiseration of the people. He re- 
ceived the primate with kindness, ordered the restoration of his 
lands, and named him one of the council to Prince Edward, whom 
he had appointed regent. On a platform before the entrance of 
Westminster-hall, accompanied by his son, the Archbishop, and the 
Earl of Warwick, he harangued the people. He owned that the 
burthens, which he had laid on them, were heavy: but protested 
that it had not been less painful to him to impose, than it had 
been to them to bear them. Necessity was his only apology. 
His object had been to preserve himself and his liege men from 
the cruelty and rapacity of the Welsh, the Scots, and the French, 
who not only sought Azs crown, but also thirsted after ¢hezr blood. 
In such case it was better to sacrifice a part than to lose the whole. 
‘¢ Behold,” he concluded, ‘I am going to expose myself to danger 
for you. If I return, receive me again, and I will make you amends: 
if I fall, here is my son; place him on the throne; and his grati- 
tude shall reward your fidelity.” At these words the King burst 
into tears : the Archbishop was equally affected : the contagion ran 
through the multitude: and shouts of loyalty and approbation 
persuaded Edward that he might still dépend on the allegiance of 
his people. This exhibition was followed by writs to the sheriffs, 
ordering them to protect the clergy from injury, and to maintain 
them in the possession of their lands.” — * But the tears which the 
Londoners had shed, during Edward’s harangue, were soon dried 
up: considerations of interest suppressed the impulse of pity: 
and they gave assurances of their co-operation to the barons, who 
immediately retired to their respective counties. Both during 
their progress to the capital, and their return from it, they had 
marched in military array. But at the same time they had been 
careful to preserve the peace; and had threatened by proclamation 
to punish every lawless aggressor with the immediate amputation 
of a hand, or the loss of the head, according to the quality of the 
offence. 

‘ The King was soon informed of these proceedings, and ordered 
the barons of the exchequer to disregard the prohibition. But in 
i few weeks his obstinacy was subdued by a succession of un- 
toward events. The people and clergy universally favoured the 
cause of the earls: the Scots, after their victory at Stirling, had 
burst into the northern counties : and Edward himself lay at Ghent 
in Flanders, unable to return to the protection of the kingdom, 
and too weak to face the superior force of the French king. In 
these circumstances the lords who composed the council of the 
young Prince, invited the Archbishop, six prelates, twenty-three 
abbots and priors, the constable and mareschal and eight barons, 
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to treat with them on matters of the greatest moment, and sum- 
moned a parliament to meet at London a week later, and witness 
the confirmation of the two charters. In the conferences which 
preceded, the two ome though opposed in appearance, had the 
Same interests and the same views: a form of peace (so it was 
called) was speedily arranged; and to the ancient enactments of 
the charters were appended the following most important addi- 
tions.’ 


Mr. Lingard copies these documents, and concludes his ac- 
count of this important transaction in the subsequent terms: 

When the parliament assembled, these additions to the charter 
were received with enthusiasm: and, provided the King would 
assent to them, the Jaity voted him an eighth, the clergy of Can- 
terbury a tenth, and the clergy of York a fifth. The Prince, by 
a public instrument, took the earls and their associates under his 

rotection: and the lords of the council bound themselves to 
indemnify them against the effects of the royal displeasure. A 
common letter was written to the King, soliciting him to appease 
all differences by giving his assent, and assuring him that his faith- 
ful barons were ready at his command either to join him in 
Flanders, or to march against his enemies in Scotland: but at the 
same time requiring in a tone of defiance an answer against the 
sixth day of December. It cost the haughty mind of Edward 
several struggles before he could prevail on himself to submit : 
three days were spent in useless deliberation and complaints: 
but at last with a reluctant hand he signed the confirmation of the 
two charters with the additional articles, and a separate pardon 
for the earls and their followers. 

‘This was perhaps the most important victory which had 
hitherto been gained over the crown. By investing the people 
with the sole right of raising the supplies, it armed them with the 
power of checking the extravagance, and controuling the des- 
potism, of their monarchs.’ 


Mr. Lingard is more favourable than Hume to the claim 
of Edward I. to imperial sovereignty over Scotland; and he 
professes to discover much fable in the account given of it by 
that historian, and much exaggeration in his detail of the 
exploits and character of Wallace. Mr. L.’s narratives of 
the marriage of Edward IV., the murder of Edward V., 
and the conduct of Richard III., are very curious, and de- 
-serve the attention of future writers on these subjects. His 
authorities and arguments appear to us to overthrow com- 
pletely the opposite system of Mr. Walpole in his Historic 
‘Doubts. He also presents his readers with an accurate view 
of the events which produced the statutes of Premunire and 
Provisors ; and his yemarks on themeare just and liberal. ~~ 

We have now endeavoured to give such a view of the work 
before us, and such extracts from it, consistently with our 
limits, as will enable our readers to form a notion of its general 
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merit. That, through the whole of it, the writer has consulted 
the original historians, is evident; and this, even standing 
singly, is no small praise. It has, however, other claims to 
our approbation: the arrangement of it is good, the narrative 
is clear, and the style is elegant. It is obviously formed on 
that of Mr. Gibbon: but, while it does not possess the rich- 
ness or the point of that historian, it has little of his affectation, 
and nothing of his obscurity. On the contrary, it is emi- 
nently perspicuous; and we do not recollect an instance, in 
which we have found a second reading of a sentence ne- 
cessary to comprehend its meaning. Yet we wish that, in 
the remaining part of his work, Mr. Lingard would endeavour 
to conform his style more to that of the writers in the reign 
of Queen Anne, and even to that of our earlier authors. 
Like Mr. Gibbon, he supposes, in some instances, more pre- 
vious information in his readers than he has a right to expect 
from them; and to this point, should a new edition of his 
work be required, we beg leave to call his attention. 
Hitherto, Mr. L. must have suffered rather from the scanti- 
ness of his materials: but he has now reached a period in 
which he must begin to feel himself oppressed by their number, 
magnitude, and discordance. The printed stock is ample; 
it bears, however, no proportion to the manuscript-treasures 
preserved in our public libraries, but too much hidden in 
them, and too little consulted by our historians. These, if 
Mr. Lingard wishes to give us a perfect history of the re- 
maining period of his work, he must revolve; and we also hope 
that he will consult the valuable sources of information which 
continental documents afford, and which, with a few triflin 
exceptions, our own annalists have almost entirely neglected. 
Here, we particularly recommend the reign of Henry VIII. 
to his exertion: for it is the link which connects the antient 
with the modern history of our country. The introduction 
of Greek and Latin literature into England, and her separ- 
ation from the church of Rome, render it an era of singular 
importance: but the history of it has not been sufficiently 
investigated. We trust that we shall now receive a fall and 
finished report of it from Mr. Lingard’s pen; but it will 
require his particular care in every respect; and he must not 


be in haste to publish. It should be deeply imprinted on 


his mind that an author, who writes for future times, must 


consult the expectations of the public more than the wishes 
of his publisher ; and that no history has ever reached pos- 
terity which has not been the fruit of extensive and profound 
research, of much labour, and of long and continued medi- 


tation. 
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Art. X. Physiological Lectures, exhibiting a general View of 
Mr. Hunter’s Physiology, and of his Researches in Comparative 
Anatomy. Delivered before the Royal College of Surgeons, in 
the Year 1817. By John Abernethy, F.R.S. &c. &c. 8vo. 
-pp- 352. 8s. Boards. Longman and Co. 


uR professional readers are probably all well acquainted 
with the tenure on which the Hunterian Museum was 
given by the Parliament to the College of Surgeons; and 
‘they will know that it was in conformity with one of the con- 
ditions that the annual lectures are delivered which, during 
the season of 1817, were allotted to Mr. Abernethy, and which 
he has here presented to the public. It is naturally to be ex- 
pected that a lecturer, under these circumstances, should be 
disposed to look with peculiar respect on the character and 
acquirements of Mr. Hunter, and to regard them with the 
eye rather of an advocate than of an impartial spectator : 
but, while we allow considerable latitude to these feelings, and 
should be much disinclined to question them if restrained 
within moderate limits, it is impossible not to lament over 
that perversion of sentiment, which leads Mr. Hunter’s ad- 
mirers to deem it a necessary tribute to his fame to attack, 
with other weapons than those of argument, every one who is 
induced to maintain opinions or hypotheses contrary to those 
of their master. We lament to see this done by any man: 
but we deeply lament when it is done by Mr. Abernethy. 
What may have been his personal griefs, whether he may 
have received any particular provocation, or whether there be 
any schism in the College, of all this we are ignorant: such 
circumstances, if they exist, may palliate the errors of the in- 
dividual, but they cannot excuse those of the author. Un- 
acquainted, however, as we are with any private history 
respecting the work before us, we must consider it as it now 
stands, and must let it rest on its own merits. 

Some pages are devoted to a warm eulogium on the abi- 
lities of Mr. Hunter as a physiologist, and especially as a 
comparative anatomist, and on his indefatigable industry in the 
formation of his museum; an eulogium which we believe to 
be very justly merited. ‘The author then descends into the 
region of angry controversy; and it would appear that, on a 
former occasion, he had supported Mr. Hunter’s doctrines on 
the subject of life, and illustrated them by some speculations 
of his own. Mr. Hunter’s opinions on this point, and still 
more the language in which he clothed them, are generally 

admitted to have been very peculiar and abstruse; often in- 
- genious, but seldom the direct result of the generalization of 
facts; and in short — of that very species which, although 
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we might suppose them to be correct, we should regard as 
lying very open to criticism, and such as we could not expect 
to be implicitly or even generally adopted. Mr. Abernethy’s 
additions, as far as we learn their nature from this volume, 
are much more liable to animadversion than the tenets of 
his master; yet he betrays extreme impatience and irritability 
because they have been disputed, and even condescends to 
repel the attack by an appeal to prejudices, and by something 
that (we are concerned to say) borders at least on abuse. 

Mr. Hunter accounted for the specific actions of life by 
supposing them to be owing to the operation of what he terms 
a vital principle; something superadded to the body, and not 
essential to its physical existence or organization. He, how- 
ever, very prudently said little respecting the nature er essence 
of this principle: while Mr. Abernethy, outstepping the cau- 
tion or reserve of his preceptor, has ventured to designate it as 
a kind of subtile matter, something analogous to the clectric 
vr magnetic fluid. We acknowlege ourselves to be much 
more disposed to rest on the opinion of Mr. Hunter; yet, 
although we do not admit the force of Mr. Abernethy’s spe- 
culations, we see no reason why we should quarrel with him 
on the subject, or stigmatize him as either a fool or a knave. 
We do not, indeed, think that life can be the result of either 
the electric or the magnetic principle: but, if any man con- 
ceives that he can prove this, it is a fair topic for philosophical 
research ; and we trust that we shall always listen with perfect 
candour to any arguments that can be adduced. This charity, 
however, Mr. Abernethy does not extend to those who are not 
convinced by Mr. Hunter’s authority, or by his works; on 
the contrary, he speaks of them with a feeling of rancour that 
is seldom manifested in the writings of modern physiologists. 
They are invidiously designated as ‘a party,’ intitled ‘ modern 
sceptics,’ and tauntingly styled ‘ writers by profession;’ their 
morals and good sense are questioned; and they are assi- 
milated to a description of persons, whom we are taught to 
avoid as maintaining principles at once dangerous and absurd. 
When we reflect how extremely intricate are all questions 
connected with causation, and how very little we know about 
the nature or existence of those subtile essences which have 
been called in to aid our conception of complicated pheenomena, 
ought we to expect that such language as the following would 
be employed on the occasion ? 


‘ Mr. Hunter’s opinions may be denied, but cannot be refuted. 
It is, however, easier to maintain a proposition diametrically oppo- 
site to truth, than one originating in any intermcdiate degree of 
error. Those, therefore, who attempt to account for -the — 
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phenomena upon any other supposition than the one I have had 
the honour of advocating in your presence, would lead us into 
such a maze of absurdity, that reason and common sense forbid us 
to follow them.’— 

‘ I will not condescend to particularize or parry the absurd at- 
tempts that have been made to ridicule Mr. Hunter’s theory of 
life. I will only enquire why we are to be prohibited from think- 
ing, if we conform to the most approved rules of ratiocination ? 
Why do these sceptics try to ridicule what they cannot refute ? and 
whence arises the irritability they have displayed? The nature of 
this kind of irritability is, indeed, well known to physiologists, it is 
but the common consequence of debility when excited. But what 
is the exciting cause, what provocation has been given to them ? 
It must be as I surmised ; they have opinions, and are irritated at 
any thing contradictory which they cannot oppugn. The very 
term of superaddition is discordant to their ears; the supposition 
that there may be any thing which is not an object of sense, or 
actual demonstration, torments them; they themselves perceive, 
that the superaddition of life to structure may, indeed, warrant the 
supposition of a substance having the properties of perception and 
volition- being superadded to life; and that there may be “ more 
things in heaven and earth, than they in their philosophy dreamt 
of.” Should such opinions gain ground, the privileges of scepti- 
cism seem endangered ; their proselytes may no longer receive with 
perfect confidence the assurance of philosophical liberty, the as- 
surance that, because they are sensitive and rational creatures, true 
philosophy therefore consists in gratifying their senses, and acting 
as their reason dictates, for their own advantage, independently of 
all other considerations. Whercfore do they tell us, that we know 
not why a muscle acts, or anerve feels, and that both are properties 
of organization? Is it not because they wish to persuade others, 
as perhaps they may have brought themselves to believe, ‘ that 
when the brains are out, the man is dead?” - Yet surely, it does 
not necessarily follow, that perceptivity and consciousness are an- 


nulled, because those actions have ceased by which they have 
hitherto been affected or manifested.’ 


The reader will discern, from these quotations, that Mr. 
Abernethy did not sit down to the inquiry with either his 
temper or his understanding in a state the best adapted for 
the discovery and the communication of truth. How singular 
it must appear to the calm observer, to perceive the writer 
of the above paragraph upbraiding his opponents with the 
employment of ridicule and the manifestation of spleen ! 

The total number of lectures contained in this volume is 
seven, and we have yet noticed only the first of the series. It 
is, however, the most important of them, or at least that which 


it is the most important for us to discuss, as being the 


one which gives its peculiar character to the work. The 
other lectures are on various topics of a detached nature, 


which 
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which seem to have been selected either as likely to be pecu- 
liarly interesting to the audience, or as being those points to 
which Mr. Hunter’s attention was particularly directed, and 
which of course compose the most prominent parts of his 
museum. The author repeatedly reminds his auditors that 
he is to be regarded merely as the expositor of Mr. Hunter’s 
opinions; and that the tenets advanced in these lectures are 
either simply the doctrines of his master, or the consequences 
that may be legitimately or necessarily deduced from them. 
Considering this work as consisting of addresses delivered to 
an audience of professional men, who may be supposed to have 
been assembled rather from curiosity and the hope of amuse- 
ment than the desire of improvement, we may imagine the 
lectures to be very much what Mr. Abernethy intended that 
they should be; miscellaneous performances, containing a 
great fund of information, without much method in the ar- 
rangement or much precision in the statement of them. 

On the whole, these lectures (we now mean particularly to 
speak of the six latter) give us a higher opinion of the author’s 
information than of his judgment; they display an extensive 
range of knowlege, but certainly not much power of discri- 
mination; and, while many parts are interesting and striking, 
we observe a general deficiency of taste and elegance. Mr. 
Abernethy’s professional talents are well known to be of the 
highest order, his mind is amply stored, and his memory ap- 
pears to be retentive: but his powers of reasoning, or of 
deducing a conclusion from his premises, are obviously de- 
fective; of metaphysics he is evidently ignorant; he is better 
adapted for an advocate than for a judge; and his temper- 
ament is too irritable for him to wield the weapons of irony 
or ridicule. 





Art. XI. Mr. Hunt’s Translation of Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. 
[ Article concluded from the Review for June last. ] 


Or mature consideration, we deem it right to acquit our- 
selves of a contingent promise given in a former Number, 
to lay before our readers some farther specimens of this new 
version of Tasso from the pen of Mr. Hunt; whose bold 
though unequal powers, as a translator, often approach nearer 
and more frequently do injustice to the grandeur and spirit of 
his original, than any translation of the more modern classics 
which we possess. 
That this is one of the few instances which shew that great 
merit and inferiority may possibly be combined together in 
the 
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the execution of the same work, we have before intimaicd ; 
and we shall now more clearly point out the mode in which 
they should be compared, with the final estimate to be ex- 
pected from a fair and candid examination. We must at the 
same time leave much to the disputable ground of taste; 
reserving only to ourselves the office of holding the balance, 
while impartiality may decide. 
if we consider the numerous versions which have appeared 
for the purpose of conveying the genius and merits of othe 
languages Into our own, we cannot think that, among these, 
the Italian has been peculiarly fortunate in ies admire rs who 
have bestowed this favour on it; since men of taste and 
learning, rather than of high poetical powers, have generally 
undertaken the task of exhibiting its poets to our view. We 
shall run no hazard in the observation, that we consider 
Unglish literature to be far from being as much epriched with 
fine specimens of Italian genius as with translations from the 
languages of Greece and Rome. ‘The fact may be chiefly 
attributed to the study and imitation of the antient classies 
soon after their restoration in Italy; when, from imitating 
these models of excellence, a desire was soon awakened to 


more cenerally diffuse their beauties through the medium of 


modern tongues: but only men of great and original poetic 
powers aspired to the office of znterpreters of the gods; and, de- 
spairing of successfully emulating their prototypes, they rather 


chose to unite their own name and language to these undis- 


puted heirs of ages. Pope, Dryden, and Rowe, with others 


of decided superiority, no doubt imagined (however crrone- 
ously) that they should have a better chance for perpetuating 
name in company with the authors whom they loved, than 
if it rested merely on the strength of their own powerful in- 
tellect; and thus Homer, Virgi!, and Lucan, met with pocfs 
for translators more congeni: al to their nature than the later 
authors of Italy can honst. As, however, there existed a 
species of rivalry in the literature of modern nations, real 
genius has been mostly occupied in productions of its own: 
while others, not naturally poctical, deigned to invoke the 
muses only to transiuse the song of the stranger into our 
native numbers. We are by no means disposed to feel angry 


at this distribution of poetic powers; since the partiality of 


our genius to its mother-tongue has produced that strength 
and melody of versification w vbich are perfectly unequalled i in 
any single “modern language: but, owing so much as we do 
to the early influence of Italian literature over our own, we 
cannot but regret that we have not redurned in translation 
more of that poctic spirit which we have received from it in 
Initation. 
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imitation. ‘This reasoning must plead somewhat in extenu- 
ation of our not possessing a high tone of originality in 
versious of a modern date, equal to those of F;: ‘airfax and 
Harrington ; and, as the translation now before us,. though 


‘diffuse, 1s faithful and correct, it would seem invidious to 


require more from Mr. Hunt than from his fellow-labourers ii 
the same vineyard, who sang the recovery of the holy sc 
pulchre from the profane hands of the Saracens. ‘¢ Non 
vinnid possumus omnes” may be justly applied to the numerous 

ersificrs of Tasso; a poet who united in himself those 

various qualifications, which were only to be found singly 

in the minds of others: but, could the poetic swectness 
of Fairfax, the simplicity and steadiness of Hoole, and the 
energy of Hunt, have been happily combined in one trans- 
lator, we might flatter ourselves with possessing that which 
we cannot at “present boast, a just idea of the Jerusalem De- 
livered in an English version. 

With these preliminary observations and distinctions, we 
proceed to give a few select quotations from this highly inte- 
resting poem. ‘The episode in the second hook. ‘where 
_ hronia declares that she stole the i image of the Virgin, is 

ory fine, with slight exceptions. She is seized, and con- 
demned to be burnt alive. 


‘ Stings to the tyrant’s soul her words convey : 
Threats murmur’d deep, his savage heart betray. 
No more remains the hope of pardon now, 

From lofty mind, fair form, or modest brow ; 
And love oppos’d, mistaking in his art 

The shield of beauty to an iron heart. 


Sceiz’d is the maid, and doom’d to penal flames ; 

So the fierce despot’s crue] will proclaims. 

Her veil, her robe, are stripp’d ; her tender arms 
tude cords confine ; beneath such rude alarms, 

Her heart heav’d quick ; her cheek’s bright roses fled, 
And purest white replac’d the lively red; 

So soft, so brilliant, glow’d the whiteness there, 

Not pallid did she seem, but wond’rous fair.’ 


Lier lover, Olindo, hearing of her situation, bursts through 
tle crowd, and declares himself the author of the wrong : 


Touch’d by his words, her eyes Sophronia rais’d, 
With pitying glances on the youth she gaz‘d ; 

‘* Why com’st thou hither, hapless youth ! she cried : 
‘¢ What fate can urge thee, or what madness guide ? 
What? Need I then thy aid my fate to bear, 

And one weak mortal’s utmost fury dare? 

Within my woman’s breast, a manly heart 

There lives, that burns to act the hero's part. 
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¢ Thus to the youth she spake, but fail’d to bend 


She then reproves him: 
‘« Think of thy sins, sweet friend, and call to mind 
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One life alone the tyrant’s rage shall feed, 
I ask no solace, and no comrade need.” 


The settled purpose of her gen’rous friend. 

Oh! sight divine where fond contention prove 

Exalted virtue, and sublimer love, 

Where nought the victor hopes for in the strife 

But death, and nought the vanquish’d fears but life !’ — 


He gives the sign! his slaves with ready hands 
Seize the fond boy, and bind with fatal bands. 
Soon back to back the beauteous pair are tied, 
Not front to front; such bliss his fate denied.’ 


Olindo then continues thus : 
««* Since adverse Heav’n denies the nuptial bed, 


I join thee in the mansions of the dead. 

Thy pains alone my anguish’d soul annoy, 

For dying at thy side, I die with joy ; 

And oh! thrice welcome would my suff’rings come, 

And I would hail my happy martyrdom, 

If with my breast my faithful breast might join, 

That my heart’s latest throb might answer thine, 

And thus at length united, though in death, 

Thy sighs I might inhale, and suck thy parting breath.” ’ 


What bright rewards to virtue are assign’d. 

Relying on high Heaven thy sufferings meet, 

And light will be thy pains; thy torments sweet. 

On wings of hope to Heaven’s bright mansions rise ; 
See dawning glory bursts from all the skies ; 

The sun, fair emblem of immortal day, 

Points to his golden throne and calls us hence away.” ” 








We are happy to ascribe much spirit and beauty to these 


Though Tasso was a warm admirer of the antients, we can- 
not think that he is altogether so great an imitator as he is 
represented to have been; for, indeed, if we believe all Mr. 
Hunt’s parallels, which he has drawn with mathematical 
precision from Virgil and Homer, we leave Tasso little excel- 
lence of his own. Independently of accidental resemblances 
of thought and manner, Tasso had a very powerful memory; 
which appears to have been too strong for his own imagina- 
tion in some instances, and to have betrayed him into invo- 
Juntary resemblances, or imitations if we choose so to call 
them: but he was no professed imitator, and was even not 
the less original on this account. If we take any two superior | 
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authors on the same ground, and carefully run parallels be- 
tween them, though they shall have known nothing of each 
other, we shall be able to make out these ideal imitations.— 
We may therefore suppose Tasso to have written the follow- 
ing Description of Night very much from his own feelings, as 
well as from the cause before mentioned : 


¢ ’Twas night ; the breathing winds, the waters cease, 
And thro’ the still creation all is peace. 
Each being that has life, the scaly train 
That skim the rivers or the boundless main, 
The beasts that roam in herds, or far from men, 
Tenant in trackless wilds their lonely den, 
Wrapt in the arms of sweet oblivion lie ; 
The feather’d tribes, the wanderers of the sky, 
Beneath the silence of the secret gloom 
Close their light wing, and fold their painted plume. 
All sought repose, with daily toil opprest, 
They eas’d their wearied hearts, and steep’d their cares in rest. 
But not the Christian legions nor their chief 
Can sink to rest, nor find in sleep relief, 
So strong within their restless bosoms burn 
The anxious hopes of morn’s desired return, 
With whose first beam their eager steps must bend 
To that blest goal, their glorious labours end. 
They watch incessant, if some dawning ray 
Shoot forth, to chase the shades of night away.’ 


Mr. Hunt must surely have wished, in some of these lines, 
to shew us most distinctly the difference between «a poet and 
a translator. Perhaps his version of the account of the 
Christian army approaching to Jerusalem, after they had 
been engaged during more than five years in wars and hard- 
ship, has succeeded better : 


‘ The eager bands unconscious of their speed, 
With winged feet, and winged hearts proceed. 
But when the sun now high advancing hurl’d 
His noon-tide flood of radiance o’er the world, 
Lo! on their sight Jerusalem arose ! 

The sacred towers, each pointing finger shows : 
Jerusalem was heard from every tongue, 
Jerusalem, a thousand voices rung. 
Thus some bold mariners, a hardy band, 
Whose vent’rous search explores a distant land, 
And braving dubious seas, and unknown skies, 
The faithless winds, and treacherous billows tries ; 
When first the wish’d for shore salutes their eye, 
Bursts from their lips at once the joyful cry. 
Each shows the welcome soil, and pleas’d at last, 
Forgets his weary way, and dangers past.’ — 
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¢ Words half supprest escaped, and accents low, 
And broken sobs, and sighs of heart-felt woe, 
As in one breath their joy, their grief began, 
Through the wide air a rustling murmur ran. 
Such sounds are heard when thro’ the leafy bouglis 
Of some thick wood the blast of autumn blows. 
Or when th’ excited waves, with hoarser roar, 
Lash the chaf’d rocks, and hiss along the shore.’ 


The reverend translator appears to have exerted great spirit 
in the sublimer parts of his subject, and this is as it ought to 
be. We should be happy to believe that he entered on the 
translation from the same motive which excited Tasso to 


the work itself, viz. a sense of its piety and grandeur, rather 


than from the plea of idleness, which he has assigned. 

As the army has now reached Jerusalem, let us sec how 
they proceed with the Saracens. ‘They are fortunate enough 
to possess a beautiful amazon, named Clorinda, who performs . 
great exploits in favour of the unbelievers : 


‘ Onward meanwhile the brave Clorinda prest, 
Tancred to face, and set her lance in rest : 
They meet, they strike, they shiver with the stroke 
Their brittle spears ; burst by th’ unwonted shock, 
The thongs that brac’d her helm asunder flew ; 
With naked head she stood expos'd to view ; 
Loose to the wind her golden tresses stream’d, 
And ’mid the storm of war, the sun of beauty beam’d. 
Flash’d her bright eyes with anger, stern and wild, 
Yet lovely still — how lovely had she smil’d! 
Where Tancred, does thy sight, thy memory rove! 
What! know’st thou not the features of thy love! 
Lo! she whom once thine eyes inraptur’d view’d, 
Her thirst refreshing at the lonely flood! 
Her painted buckler, and her far-fam’d crest, 
Had caus’d no tumults in the hero’s breast: 
But when her face he saw, the sudden shock 
O’erpower’d his sense ; he stood transform’d to rock. 
She cover’d as she could her head, and flew 
To recommence the fight ; the knight withdrew.’ 


Though he has little hopes of taking her prisoner, he de- 
termines to challenge her to single combat : 


‘ At length, since pity he despairs to move, 
Resolving, ere he dies, to tell his love, 
That thus the cruel fair at least may know 
Her anger vented on a suppliant foe, 
He thus began: ‘* Thou who of all our host 
Dost wreak thy fatal rage on me the most : 
Kictire we from this scene of mingled fight, 
And prove, apart from all, cach other’s might ; 
| . Thus, 
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Thus, unimpeded shall our prowess shine, 

And Tancred’s arm be singly match’d with thine.” 
The challenge she accepts, and pleas’d recedes, 
That naked is her head she little heeds : 

Heartless he follows ; quickly stood the maid 

In act for fight, and wav’d her flashing blade ; 

‘“¢ Hold,” he exclaim’d; “ ’twere prudent to decide 
The terms of combat, ’ere the fight be tried.” 

She staid her lifted hand; Love’s trembling slave, 
Thro’ desperation at that moment brave, 

Cried, ‘‘ Be our terms, since peace thou wilt not give, 
To pierce my heart, and let me cease to live ; 

My heart, no more my own, if thou den 

That it should longer live, will gladly die : 

The hour invites, 'twere Pity’s gen’rous deed 

To give me death; nor I the stroke impede ; 
Behold, I fold my arms, my breast display 
Unguarded. Why then does thy hand delay? 
Would’st thou I speed the work ? my ready hand 
Shall strip my breast-plate off, if thou command.” ’ 


We shall now give the death-scene of the sultan Solyman 
as a specimen of the author’s powers, with that occasional 
exaggeration and false taste which we have mentioned, and 
then conclude. The Sultan is a sort of Hector to the losing 
party; and, when he sees the great Indian King Adrastus 
fall by the hand of Rinaldo, he becomes troubled: 


‘ The cheek of Solyman grew pale with awe: 
His heart was troubled when that stroke he saw: ' 
Th’ approach of death his soul prophetic knew ; 
All dubious and irresolute he grew. 
Strange case for him ; but not to man is given 
To strive against th’ eternal laws of Heaven. 
As when upon his couch the sick man lies, 
And doubtful visions float before his eyes, 
To run, to fly, his palsied limbs he strains, 
But useless all his efforts, all his pains ; 
Strive though he may, his hands, his feeble feet 
The soul’s impatient wish refuse to meet. 
Or if to loose his fettered tongue he trics, 
Alike ’tis vain: nor voice, nor words arise : 
To force his spirits thus, to rouse his might, 
The Sultan strove, and fain would dare the fight. 
But now no more his wonted courage glows, | 
Nor in his altered self himself he knows. ! 
Whate’er of fire awoke within his breast, 
That rising fire a secret dread represt : 
His dubious soul conflicting passions sway, 
Nor yet of flight he thinks, nor yet gives way. 
While in suspense his spirit thus was held, 
The conqueror came, and as he came excell’d 
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(So thought his foe) all things of mortal mould 

Ip swiftness, fury, vigour uncontroul’d. 

Resistance none the Sultan made ; nor yet 

His kingly greatness could in death forget ; 

He shrunk not from the blow ; he pour’d no groan, 
And all he did was noble, great, his own.’ 


All this is grandly conceived, and has great truth in 
nature, with the sort of poetry that Shakspeare himself 
would not have been ashamed to acknowlege. This passage 
alone proclaims that Tasso was a great master of the passions 
and ‘characters of men, and that, he could delineate the 
softest as well as the boldest feelings of our nature. As 
the exercise of the power of comparison (in spite of Mrs. 
Slipslop) is at once so useful and so delightful a source of 
knowlege, in literature as well as in life, we naturally turn 
from considering what is before us to whatever may be con- 
nected with the same subject. This liberty requires no 
apology in the present instance, because the translator him- 
self invites us to the task by his critical observations on the 
labours of his predecessors; the unfavourable tendency of 
which he states as the cause of his having offered this addi- 
tional version to the public. Fairfax is too free with touches 
of his own poetical pencil, and the copy of Hoole is unfaith- 
ful to the original! There was still, therefore, a possibility 
of drawing a more just and true likeness of Tasso; and this 
Mr. Hunt has attempted by a strict fidelity, and an ample 
minuteness of detail, which have unfortunately led him into 
a diffuseness of style that adds greatly to the bulk, but 
nothing to the beauty of the original. While this is the 
most serious, we wish that we could denominate it the only 
charge to which Mr. Hunt’s labours are obnoxious: but he 
evidently betrays a want of good taste in the use of language, 
as well as of metaphor, which is by no means favourable to 
poetic composition. We have on the other hand much to 
redeem these striking defects, in the strength and fire of 
description which pervade the nobler parts of the poem, 
and which have not been surpassed in any modern trans- 
lations that we have perused. If this species of inequality of 
style leaves much to the variable opinion of readers, it con- 
vinces us at the same time that a real poet has little chance 
of appearing to advantage in a foreign garb; and that those, 
who would wish to appreciate rightly the genius and lan- 
guage of Italy, must apply to the earliest masters who led the 
way to the revival of letters in Europe. So many of them are 
almost inimitable in an English dress, that the very attempt 
is like that of analyzing those finer substances which are only 
lost in the process. ‘Thus the pastorals of Guarini and. 
Bonarelli 
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Bonarelli are relished alone in the originals ; and the laurels 
of Bembo, Ariosto, and Casa, are no longer the same when 
transplanted to another clime: while it requires all the learn- 
ing and taste of Sir William Jones to make even Vida agree- 
able to us. In another light, this inability of doing justice 
to earlier poets arises from the cause of the first offerings of 
every nation at the shrine of the Muse being the sweetest 
and the best; and, like youth itself, which boasts only one 
period of truth and passion, poesy always burns the brightest 
in the beginning, and vividly places before our eyes as in a 
mirror the beauty and freshness of surrounding nature. ‘This 
is the only true era of national poetic character, which 
stamps the future strength and excellence of the art: but, 
exhausting much of its early spirit and sensibilities, it leaves 
little more than the cares of zmitation and versifying for its 
later years. 





Art. XII. Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of 
London, for 1818. Part II. 


[ Article concluded from the Review for April last.] 
MeEpiciInE, CHEMISTRY, &c. 


n the Urinary Organs and Secretions of some of the Amphibia. 

By John Davy, M.D. F.R.S.— Dr. D. has availed himself 
of the opportunity for the investigation of this subject afforded 
by his present residence in Ceylon. His inquiries, however, 
are confined to four natural families; namely, Serpents, 
Lizards, the Turtle, and the Tortoise. The only remarkable 
facts in the serpents are that the urinary ducts usually contain 
a white matter, which is also found in soft lumps in the recep- 
tacle. ‘This is, in truth, solid urine: it takes three weeks or a 
month in collecting, and is at last expelled with unusual exer- 
tion. Large snakes void masses of this solid urine, which 
weigh three or four ounces: it is nearly pure ouric, or uric 
acid : it was indissoluble in muriatic acid : it afforded the pink 
residue with nitric acid that is peculiar to uric acid; and it was 
soluble in alkaline lixivium acid, precipitable by muriatic acid. 
The lizards examined were the Alligator, the Iguana Gecko, 
and the Iguana Kobbera-guion. ‘The urine is nearly pure uric 
acid. In the urine of the turtle and tortoise, Dr. D. found 
flakes of uric acid. 

On a Mal-conformation of the Uterine System in Women. By 
A.B. Granville, M.D. F. R.S.— A woman, who died six 
or seven days after delivery, had been suspected to have been 
affected by a disease of the heart. On dissection, an aneurism 
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of the aorta was found, with an enlargement of the heart; and 
the bronchiz were beautifully lined with a membrane, entirely 
detachable from the inner surface, without deranging its tubi- 
form structure: yet there had been no previous pulmonary 
disease. ‘The womb was enlarged to four times its natural 
size, and was immersed in serous liquid. ‘The spermatic and 
uterine vessels, the Fallopian tube, and the ovarium, with its 
surrounding peritoneal folds, were found on the right side, 
but not on the left: but the rudiments, or more properly the 
remains, of these parts, were discovered in the cavity of thie 
pelvis. 

New Experiments on some of the Combinations of Phosphorus. 
By Sir H. Davy, LL.D. F.R.S.— This paper is not 
easily susceptible of abridgment: but the principal facts deter- 
mined are, that phosphori ic acid is compounded of 100 phos- 
phorus, and 134.5 by weight of oxygen:—that the pro- 
portional or equivalent volume in which chlorine combines is 
to that in which oxygen combines as two to one, or that ten 
grains of phosphorus, in forming the white sublimate or per- 
chlorine, ought to combine with between 76 and 80 cubical 
inches of chlorine: — that the oxygen in phosphorous acid is 
half of that which occurs in phosphoric acid : — that 18 grains 
of phosphorus, converted into phosphoric acid by combustion 
in oxygen, require for their saturation 47 grains ‘of hydrate of 
potassa : — that hypophosphorous acid contains 7.69 phospho- 
rus and 2.54 oxygen, or about half of the quantity of oxygen 
contained in phosphorous acid, 2:¢. 74.43 to 1.5; —and that, 
taking the supposition that the hydrogen in water is to the 
oxygen as two to 35, the number 15 affords easily calculable 
multiples ; whence the series of proportions in the acids of 
phosphorus are in 


Hypophosphorous acid, Phosphorus 45 Oxygen 15. 
Phosphorous acid, Phosphorus 45 Oxygen 30. 
Phosphoric acid, Phosphorus 45 Oxygen 60. 
Or, hypophosphorous — Phosphoric acid, two proportions, 
acid, 262. 210. 
Phosphuretted hydrogen, one pro- 
portion, 53. 


New Experimental Researches on some of the leading Doc- 
trines of Caloric; particularly on the Relation between the 
Elasticity, Temperature, and latent Heat of different Vapours 
and on Thermometric Admeasurement and Capaciti Ys By 
Andrew Ure, M. D. — Dr. Ure prosecutes the investigation of 
Professor Black’s discoveries of latent heat, by inquiring into 
the elastic forces of vapours, and gives formula to determine 
these 
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these forces at any temperature. He describes a very simple 
apparatus for ascertaining the elastic forces at any tempera- 
ture, from zero of Fahrenheit to much higher degrees of 
heat than even Betancourt reached. The apparatus of Dr. 
Ure obviates the source of errors from a large and variable 
space occupied by the vapour, and supersedes Biot’s singular 
remedy, besides other advantages. To one end of a re- 
curved tube, filled with quicksilver, is fixed a piece of a 
barometer-tube, for half an inch space of vapour, with a 
delicate thermometer within it; and the flame of Argand’s 
lamps is to be applied to the shoulder of this barometer-tube, 
to convert spirit, ether, water, oil, &c. into vapour. The 
depressions of the quicksilver by the vapour must then be 
noted, with the corresponding temperature of the thermo- 
meter. Though the liquid and the incumbent vapour are 
thus always restricted to the summit of the barometer-tube, 
the progressive range of elasticity may be measured from zero 
of Fahrenheit to one hundred or even two hundred degrees 
above the boiling point of water; from an elasticity of 0.07 
of an inch, to that which is capable of sustaining 14 feet or 
even 36 of mercury. This apparatus was suspended from a 
lofty window cieling, and placed in a truly vertical position 
by means of a plumb-line; and the thermometers of Creighton 
were read off with a lens, so that one-tenth of a degree 
could be distinguished. It is essential to heat the vessels with 
eytreme circumspection and slowness; one performance of 
the experiment occupies, on an average, seven hours. 

Among a variety of important information in the excel- 
lent paper before us, Dr. Ure asserts that the expansion of 
solids and liquids is not unequal, as declared by other au- 
thors; for that homogenious solids, and mercury, proceed 
almost exactly pari passu in their rates of expansion by, heat. 
A pyrometer is described, by which the experiments were per- 
formed to prove this position. 

A chapter is next given ‘ on the Doctrines of Capacity,’ 
as connected with the investigation ; and another on the latent 
heat of vapours, in which some supposed errors of Crawford, 
Dalton, De Luc, and Black are corrected. ‘The memoir of 
Dr. Ure is terminated with a proposal for a machine or en- 
gine adapted for many domestic purposes, by making a small 
portion of a liquid, viz. alcohol in vapour, imitate “ the 
ceaseless circulation and restless activity of life;” or, on a 
larger scale, for impelling the piston of a spenmeenepee: 

A Description of the Teeth of the Delphinus Gangeticus. 
By Sir Ev. Home, Bart., V.P. R.S.— The teeth and jaws 
furnish the most remarkable character of this species of 
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Delphinus. A drawing is given to shew the figure and mode 
of seh of the teeth, which in both jaws amount to 120. 
This paper is not very interesting. 

Description of an acid Principle prepared from the Luthic 
or Uric Acid. By William Prout, M.D.— This author has 
examined the well-known purple substance, produced by the 
action of nitric acid on many sorts of urinary concretions ; 
and it is shewn in this paper to be a compound of ammonia 
and a peculiar acid: which acid may be obtained by digesting 
pure uric acid in diluted nitric acid. The excess of nitric 
acid is then to be neutralized with ammonia, and the whole 
slowly concentrated by evaporation and crystallization, afford- 
ing urate of ammonia. By muriatic or sulphuric acid, this 
acid is obtainable in a separate state. Chlorine as well as 
iodine also produce this acid; which, from the compounds 
with most bases being of a red or purple colour, Dr. Wol- 
laston advises to be called purpuric acid. Concentrated nitric 
acid dissolves uric acid with effervescence; and, if the acid be 
in excess, and heat be applied, a portion of the purpuric acid 
is decompounded : ammonia is produced; and, on carrying 
off the excess of nitric acid by heat, the purpurate of am- 
monia is formed. ‘The agericy of chlorine is similar. The 


‘purpuric acid and its compounds probably constitute the 


basis of many animal and vegetable colours; and the pink 
sediment of urine is perhaps owing to purpurate of ammonia, 
or of soda. 

On the Structure of the poisonous Fangs of Serpents. By 
Thomas Smith, Esq. I'.R.S.— The poison flows from a slit 
or suture extending along the convex side, from the foramen 
at the base to the aperture near the point ‘of the fangs. ‘This 
structure is observed in the Cobra de Capello, in the common 
viper of India, and in other serpents. 

The first part of these Transactions for the present year 
has reached us. 7 





Art. XIII. Narrative of a Residence in Algiers; comprising a 
Geographical and Historical Account of ‘the Regency; Bio- 
graphical Sketches of the Dey and his Ministers; Anecdotes 
of the late War; Observations on the Relations of the Barbary 
States with the Christian Powers; and the Necessity and Im- 
portance of their complete Subjugation. By Signor Pananti. 
With Notes and Illustrations by Edward Blaquiere, Esq., R. N.; 
Author of ‘ Letters from the Mediterranean.” * 4to. pp. 470. 
2l.2s. Boards. Colburn. 1818. 
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| | ART. XIV. A Narrative of the Expedition to Algiers, in the 

: ‘sar 1816, under the Command of Admiral Lord Viscount Ex- 
mouth. By Mr. A. Salamé, a Native of Alexandria, in Egypt, 
Interpreter in His Britannic Majesty’s Service for the Oriental 
Languages, who accompanied his Lordship for the subsequent 
Negotiations with the Dey. Published by Permission. 8vo. 
pp. 370. 158. Boards. Murray. 1819. 


We have combined these two articles rather from the simi- 

larity of their titles, than from any uniformity to be 

traced in the execution of the works themselves. Some elu- 

cidations, however, may, nevertheless, be gained by this 

juxta-position ; and to what extent the reader will easily sur- 

i: mise from the general character of each, which we shall pro- 
ceed to deliver before we enter more fully on their contents. 

The original author of the former volume is an Italian 

gentleman, who emigrated to this country during the storms 

of the French revolution, and resided here for some years. 

The restoration of peace tempted him, to his cost, and ap- 

parently to his lasting sorrow, to quit this asylum: for, on his 

return to Italy by sea, he was captured by Algerine corsairs, 

near the island of St. Pietro, off the Sardinian coast; by 

which unfortunate calamity he lost his liberty, and we have 

) gained this quarto volume. He was persuaded, it appears, 

7 ‘by false and interested friends,’ to undertake this ill-fated 

| expedition : but what interest they had in getting rid of his 

company, we are not informed. We must observe that the 

manner in which Signor Pananti writes of England, his 

adopted home during many years, is highly creditable to his 

feelings; and the more pleasing, perhaps, to the English 

reader, from the rarity of such an occurrence among those 

persons who were protected by us during the late wars. His 

compliments are undoubtedly somewhat of the warmest, and 

his adulation occasionally a little fulsome; but, as we have 

such ample reason for complaining of the contrary extreme, 

we will not be so fastidious as to find fault with this excess, 

We cannot but suspect that this very characteristic of his 

writings has made his translator, Mr. Blaquiere, regard him 

with a greater degree of complacency than his merits as an 

author: which appear to us to be much over-rated by that 

gentleman, as far at least as the present specimen of author- 

ship is concerned. His name, we are told, stands high 

among the living poets of Italy. As to his ‘ epigrammatic 

humour,’ we should presume, from the work before us, that the 

author confines the use of it most strictly to his poetical pro- 

ductions ; since the trite stories and dull witticisms, ‘ d-propos 

to nothing,” with which some parts of this narrative are 

r 2 bespat- 
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bespattered, are as nearly allied to Euclid’s Elements as to 
genuine epigrammatic point. To say, however, that the 
Signor is never lively or entertaining, would be too severe a 
censure: the fact is, that he has made his present narrative a 
channel for introducing to the reader all the anecdotes that 
he has ever heard on any subject, with all the observations on 
men and manners which his memory has retained, or his own 
mind ever suggested to itself; and he is peculiarly rich in the 
dicta of great wits, little wits, and xo wits. When we add that 
he displays a profusion of sentimental affectation, the general 
tone of the volume will be fairly laid before our readers. In 
such a mixture, it is impossible that the matter should not 
amuse sometimes, although it may as often disgust by its irre- 
levancy. We cannot pretend to say to what degree of 
authenticity the remarks, statistical and historical, on the 
Barbary states, are intitled; nor are we very accurately ap- 
prized how the author’s situation, during his short residence 
at Algiers, afforded the opportunities for collecting so large a 
mass of multifarious description. 

The main design of the publication is stated to be an 
attempt to draw the attention of European powers to the 
policy of colonizing the north of Africa, after the expulsion of 
its present inhabitants ;— a scheme which, under all present 
circumstances, was more likely to occur to an Italian than 
an English writer. The translator has also undertaken to 
illustrate the work with some remarks on the characters of our 
neighbours, the French, and also the Italians; * judging the 
present,’ as he observes in his preface, ‘ a favourable oppor- 
tunity for offering a few desultory remarks on those nations.’ 
The connection is about as obvious as that of the foreign tra- 
veller, who entered in his journal that the town of Stony Strat- 
ford seemed well to merit its name, since he never had been so 
incommoded with fleas as during the night which he passed 
there. It would be unfair to the editor, however, not to state 
that he has given notes of a different description, affording 
much relevant illustration of the text. 

We will now advert to Mr. Salamé’s volume, proposing to 
return to the Signor as occasion may require. 

A work originally written in English, by a native of 
Alexandria, in Egypt, whatever be its general merits, is a 
literary curiosity ; and it becomes more so, when we find that 
the necessary proficiency in our language for such an under- 
taking was acquired during a comparatively short period of 
time, and not derived from the studies of boy-hood. We pre- 
sume it to be the first, as it may possibly be the last, book 
emanating from such a source in our tongue; and we shall 

therefore 
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therefore preface our account of it with a brief outline of the 
author’s life, collected from his own pages. 

Mr. Salamé’s family was long well known at St. Jean d’Acre, 
and in the neighbouring parts of Palestine. His grandfather 
fled from it to Mount Lebanon, leaving his property behind, 
in consequence of the crueltics exercised there by Achmed 

*asha: one of his sons, an uncle of the present author, re- 
mained there, and embraced the Mohammedan religion: but 
another, the father of this writer, migrated to Alexandria in 
Kgypt, where he subsequently obtained a place in the custom- 
house. Here Mr. Abraham Salamé was born, in 1788. From 
Alexandria the family removed to Rosetta, where the author 
received some little education, such as learning the Psalms 
and different portions of the Bible in Arabic. Here he fre- 
quently saw the French General, Abdallah Menou, and his 
Mohammedan wife; and Menou, observing him, we suppose, to 
be a clever lad, took some notice of him, wrote out the French 
alphabet for him, and tried to teach him the pronunciation 
of it. 

On the evacuation of Egypt by the French, Mr. Salamé 
picked up a few words of the English and the French lan- 
guages from the officers whose business conducted them to his 
father’s house, and at last obtained a grammar of three lan- 
guages, Italian, French, and English. In the former tongue, 
he had made a tolerable degree of progress at the age of 
fourteen: afterward, his opportunities were increased by ob- 
taining a place in the house of a foreign consul; and the 
eagerness, with which he appears to have availed himself of 
all means of prosecuting his studies, is highly creditable to 
him. Soon after he had entered into the service of Mr. Pe- 
trucci, at Rosetta, Consul-General for Sweden, and British 
Vice-Consul, his life became very eventful, and afforded more 
occasions for seeing characters than for the acquisition of 
languages. ‘Two escapes during a navigation in the Red Sea, 
the one from famine, and the other from a shipwreck, —and 
various perils by land, partly from those disasters incidental 
to caravans in the deserts, and partly from barbarous warfare, 
while he accompanied the army of the unfortunate successor 
of Elfi Bey, the last of his race, (the last, however, who is 
likely ever to be memorized in local history,)— render Mr. 
Salamé’s story of himself very interesting. He was present 
also at the horrible massacre of the Mamelukes at Cairo by 
order of Ali Pasha, of which he gives a very clear and de- 
tailed description. Shortly after the extinction of the Beys, 
we find him sailing to Malta, employed by his principal in 
some mercantile speculation; and subsequently, through a 
I 3 Mr, Sweet- 
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Mr. Sweetland, engaged, in what capacity he does not tell us, 
in the British service. Here he probably remained until he 
came to England in December, 1815 ; in the suite, if we rightly 
understand him, of Sir Robert Liston, our ambassador at the 
Porte. 

Mr. Salame’s proficiency in our language must have been 

chiefly the acquirement of the years that have elapsed since 
this last epoch, because on his arrival here he appears to have 
been ignorant of some of the simplest elements of it. Nearly 
one half of his volume relates to his adventures before this 
voyage to England; intermingled with which are travels 
through Upper Egypt, an historical account of the Mamelukes, 
and a more particular detail of their last wars with Mohammed 
Ali; forming possibly the most interesting, though not the 
most prominent, part of the volume. We have also a trans- 
lation of a decree of privileges said to have been granted by 
Mohammed to the Christians generally, and to those on 
Mount Sinai especially; where the original document is still 
preserved in the monastery of St. Catherine, according to Mr. 
Salame, who professes to have seen it and taken a copy. He 
must excuse us, however, for being a little sceptical on this 
head, not as to the fact which he relates, but as to the anti- 
quity and authenticity of the document in question. He states 
that one other copy only is preserved, which is at Constan- 
tinople. If a stranger, introduced merely by a recommend- 
atory letter, as in the case of Mr. Salamé, was allowed to 
examine and transcribe so very curious a document, it seems 
somewhat remarkable that we should never hear of the op- 
pressed monks on Athos urging the validity, and claiming the 
protection, of such a charter. 

The whole volume, with the exception only of a very few 
pages, which are specified, professes to come from Mr. Salamé’s 
pen; and it manifests, as we might suppose, some singularity 
of style, which, if any doubts existed respecting it, would go 
far to remove them. It is not generally deficient in per- 
spicuity, though in one or two places we have had a little 
difficulty in catching the author’s meaning; and he offends 
but rarely against the nicer grammatical rules. ‘The chief 
characteristics are a certain degree of quaintness and sim- 
plicity; bearing a greater resemblance to the writings of some 
of our own early travellers, than to the composition which might 
be imagined to proceed from a foreigner now writing in our 
language. The character of the writer seems easily deducible 
from his book. Weshould conceive him to be a good natured 
lively man, credulous, strongly attached to those who have 
protected him, and not averse to making use of a little — y 
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when he conceives that he can shew his gratitude by it: pro- 
bably, too, possessed of quick parts, but without a strong mind. 
He has certainly no intention to over-rate his own personal 
courage; on the failures of which, when stunned by cannon 
and surrounded by carnage, he comments with a singular 
degree of naiveté: but he has some tendency to estimate his 
own means of observation too highly; and to describe, with 
the confidence of certainty, events of which his knowlege 
must necessarily have been very imperfect. 

With regard to the expedition against Algiers, we have 
taken the pains to collect some information, on the truth of 
which we can place the firmest reliance, as proceeding from 
persons necessarily acquainted with all the circumstances of 
that action; and on many points, as we shall presently mani- 
fest, we have thus become enabled to correct Mr. Salame’s 
statements. This inaccuracy in the author is to be regretted, 
not only as it concerns the public generally, but more espe- 
cially as it regards those who were intimately acquainted with 
the service in question; to whom it would doubtless have been 
a gratification to have possessed a faithful record of their own 
transactions from another pen. Such a fair report is not 
afforded them by the present publication, the incorrectness.of 
which must annihilate any interest in it in their eyes; the 
author having in some instances omitted facts, and in others 
touched on material circumstances far too lightly for the pur- 
pose of proper elucidation. His ignorance of naval affairs 
has also led him into many errors, which might have been 
avoided if he had more diligently communicated with the 
officers around him. ‘The movements and arrangement of 
ships for battle are in consequence not merely confused, but 
mis-stated; and the very evident wish, which pervades all his 
account, to cast the utmost share of the glory of the day 
on the commander-in-chief and the crew of the Queen 
Charlotte fleg-ship, (in which Mr. S. had his berth,) leads him 
not only into unbecoming adulation towards the former, but 
into material error as to the ship and its crew. 

It will not suit our present purpose to go through a detail 
of an action so recent in the memory of the public: but we 
will advert to such parts of the account before us as require 
the corrections to which we have alluded, and shall thus be 
enabled to justify the general observations with which we have 
introduced the snbjeet. 

In page 2. of this division of his volume, Mr. Salamé, speak- 
ing of the first negociation with the Barbary states by Lord 
Exmouth, adds: * But after this was settled, the Algerine 
government being of an implacable character, infringed the 
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treaty by a most atrocious massacre of a number of poor 
innocent fishermen, who had come from the opposite coasts 
of Europe to the coral-fishery at Bona. These persons being 
under the proteetion of Great Britain, she of course felt 
much hurt at this violation of the treaty, and a fleet was 
immediately prepared,’ &c. Much exaggeration prevails in 
this statement, and some misconception of the real causes of 
the facts which it relates. The persons in these fishing boats 
were Sicilians, Sardinians, and Neapolitans; orders had been 
sent for their detention by the Dey; and, on the attempt to 
put those orders into execution, the fishermen made re- 
sistance, the result of which was the loss of some few lives: but 
this event, however deserving of reprobation, is unreasonably 
magnified in importance when termed ‘ an atrocious massacre.’ 
The causes of this conduct in the Dey, which are traced by 
Mr. Salamé only to the implacable character of the Algerine 
government, may be more justly attributed to the impression 
which the Dey had conceived of approaching hostilities, and 
which Jed him to order the detention of all vessels that bore 
the British flag; and, as the use of our flag had been allowed 
to cover this coral fishery, although conducted by foreigners, 
the attack on the vessels in question is easily explained. 
Qur readers are aware that the Dey had some ground for 
these apprehensions, because various misunderstandings 
existed between him and Lord Exmouth. This noble 
admiral, having failed in his recent attempt at the abolition 
of Christian slavery on his first visit, re-appeared with his 
squadron shortly afterward (in the spring of 1816), and was 
indeed twice under sail to attack the place: but he was de- 
layed by different circumstances, and finally abandoned the 
design under an amicable adjustment of points in dispute. 
We understand that the affair of Bona took place before the 
orders given in consequence of the apprehensions already 
stated were countermanded, on the settlement of differences ; 
and a magnified account of these transactions at Bona was 
the main cause for Lord Exmouth being immediately sent out 
again, with an increased armament. 

An instance of incorrectness, though not very material, 
occurs in p.4.. where Mr. Salamé states that the expedition 
was joined at Plymouth by the Impregnable, a three-decker, 
‘ under Rear Admiral Sir David Milne,’ and by the Minden, 
the Superb, and the Albion, together with frigates, brigs, &c. : 
but the fact is, as all the news-papers would have informed 
him, that the Rear Admiral sailed in the Leander, his proper 
flag-ship for the Halifax station, and did not move into the 
Impregnable until she was on the eve of quitting Gibraltar, 
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prepared for the destined service’: nor was Admiral Milne 
honoured with knighthood until after the battle. 

At page 18. we have this description of an experiment 
made by order of Lord Exmouth : 


‘ His Lordship wishing to make an experiment for proving the 
effect of a machine which had been lately invented for, directing 
the aim to the desired point, ordered a bottle, secured with string, 
to be placed in a frame about four feet square, and to fix it with a 
long stick on the end of the fore yard, and to try with an eighteen 
pounder, brought in the middle of the quarter deck, to take aim 
by that machine, and to break the bottle without injuring the 
frame. After this astonishing experiment had perfectly suc- 
ceeded, his Lordship considered that a bottle was too large; and 
being of glass, he ordered instead of it, a round piece of wood 
about five inches diameter, and ten inches long, to be put up. 
It was indeed a most surprising thing to see the effect of the shot 
on that bit of wood, how it was sometimes chipped from one side, 
and sometimes from the other; and many times was entirely 
carried away. 

* When his Lordship and all the officers of the fleet were quite 
persuaded of the effect of this valuable invention, they were very 
glad at having ascertained what the effect of our shells would be 
on Algiers.’ 


How could any point relative to the throwing of shells be 
ascertained from the sights tried on the guns? This strange 
confusion may possibly have arisen from a partial ignorance 
of the proper mode of expression in our language. 


In pages 30, &c. the annexed description is given of the 
fortifications : 


‘ Algiers is situated upon steeps, between two hills, rising up al- 
most to their tops; and is of a triangular shape, with a circumference, 
I think, of four miles: the buildings are all of white stone, and 
being surrounded with gardens and cultivated lands, afford a very 
pretty sight. 

‘ Their fortifications, for such a small place, are indeed very 
strong. — On the north side, about a mile from the town, there is 
a small castle *, and several batteries, one after the other; and 
the last is joined to the north wall of the city. 

‘ From this wall to the mole, there are several batteries more, 
because the mole is situated in the middle of the third part of the 
city, which is on the sea-side. On the north head of the mole, 
there is a semicircular battery of two tiers of 44 guns, called the 
Lion’s battery, the guns of which bear on the north, on the east, 
and on the south, 





‘ * From this north side they do not fear any thing, because 
there is not water enough for anchorage, nor for landing.’ 
‘ After 
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¢ After this is another round one, of three tiers, and of 48 guns, 
in the middle of which there is built a tower, or lighthouse ; and 
they call it the Light-house battery. — This is supported by an- 
other, a long one, still more strong, of three tiers, containing 
66 guns, and called the Eastern battery. * This is flanked by four 
others, of two tiers, one joined to the other, which contain 60 guns, 
directed towards the south-east, and the south. 

‘ On the south head of the mole, there are two large guns,. 
sixty-eight pounders, and, I believe, of twenty feet long. + This 
is the description of the north side of the town, and of the whole 
of the mole. 

‘ { shall now describe the fortifications of the south side of the 
town, which is next the south head of the mole: — Almost oppo- 
site to it, there are on the city side two small batteries of four 
guns each ; but these are followed by a strong battery of 20 guns, 
and a very ancient building, situated upon two large arches, 
through which they pass to the fish-market into the city, and they 
call it the Fish-market battery. { From this to the south wall of 
the city, there are two batteries more ; and from that to a distance 
of about one mile and a half south, there are several other bat- 
teries, and a large castle.§ These are their fortifications on the 
sea side; but the rest of the works round the walls of the city, 
and the two castles situated upon the hills, were too far for me to 
observe them well, and therefore I cannot pretend to give any 
description of them: but they say, that the whole of their forti- 
fications mounted 1500 guns.’ 


The sufferings of the crews of the Impregnable and Leander 
were the necessary results of the stations assigned to them. 
Signor Pananti’s description of these defences is more loose 
than that of Mr. Salamé. He states that there are usually 
four or five thousand men to work the guns in case of sudden 
assault, but that their management of cannon is extremely 
bad: that an army would have many advantages over a 
maritime force, owing to the positions afforded by the sur- 
rounding hills, many of which command the works; and 
he speaks also of one battery as bomb-proof, about which 
no particular mention is made by Mr. Salamé. The 





‘ * The Impregnable unfortunately was obliged to lie opposite 
this battery, by which she was very much cut up.’ 

« + The Queen Charlotte was under these two heavy guns, one 
of which (a most astonishing thing) was thrown with its carriage 
into the sea, and the other was knocked off its carriage by a shot 
in its mouth.’ 

‘ ¢ The Leander was opposite this extraordinary battery, on 
which the shot had little effect, and the Leander was very badly 
cut up from it.’ 


‘ § The Dutch squadron was opposite these batteries and this 
castle, where they honourably did their duty.’ 
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fact, we believe, is that the lower part of all the principal 
batteries is bomb-proof. The latter gentleman gives this 
account of the commencement of the action: 


‘ The Queen Charlotte in a most gallant and astonishing manner 
took up a position opposite the head of the mole, and we let go 
the anchor at three quarters past two o’clock, within eighty yards 
from the mole head batteries: but afterwards, having found that 
we ‘had not more than two feet water under the bottom of the 
Queen Charlotte, his Lordship let go the cable for twenty yards 
more; and so we were within about one hundred yards of the 
mouths of their guns ; — when Lord Exmouth took a position in 
such a masterly style, that not more than four or five guns could 
bear on us from the mole; though we were exposed to the fire of 
all their other batteries, and “musketry, we gave them three 
cheers; and the batteries, as well as the walls, being crowded 
with troops, they jumped on the top of the parapets to look at 
us, for our broadside was higher than their batteries ; and they were 
quite surprized to see a three-decker, with the rest of the fleet, so 
close to them. From what I observed of the Captain of the Port’s 
manner, and of their confusion inside of the mole, (though they 
were making great preparations,) I am quite sure, that even 
themselves were not aware of what they were about, nor what we 
meant to do; because, according to their judgment, they thought 
that we should be terrified by their fortifications, and not advance 
so rapidly and closely tothe attack. In proof of this, I must ob- 
serve, that at this point their guns were not even loaded ; and they 
began to load them after the Queen Charlotte and almost all the 
fleet had passed their batteries. — At a few minutes before three, 
the Algerines, from the Eastern battery, fired the first shot at the 
impregnable, which, with the Superb and the Albion *, was astern 
of the other ships, to prevent them from coming in; then Lord 
Exmouth, having seen only the smoke of the gun before the sound 
reached him, said, with great alacrity, ‘“* That will do; fire, my 
fine fellows!” and I am sure, that before his Lordship had finished 
these words, our broadside was given, with great cheering, which 
was fired three times within five or six minutes; and at the same 
instant the other ships did the same. — This first fire was so ter- 
rible, that they say more than five hundred persons were killed 
and wounded by it. And I believe this, because there was a great 
crowd of people in every part, many of whom, after the first dis- 
charge, I saw running away, under the walls, like dogs, walking 
upon their feet and hands.’ 


— 





‘ * The Superb and the Albion had almost reached their proper 
positions, but the Impregnable being rather slow, and the Al- 
gerines having opened a tremendous fire upon her, and the smoke 
being so thick that she could not distinguish her exact position, 
Admiral Milne was obliged to lie in that situation and begin the 
attack ; and thus, unfortunately, was exposed to the Eastern and 
the Light-house battcries, which were very strong.’ 

Some 
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Some intelligent officers, who have been willing to commu- 
nicate details respecting this service, and have been fully aware 
of the scrupulous accuracy requisite in answering our inquiries 
on this head, have enabled us to correct the whole of the 
foregoing statement. Mr. Salamé’s variations may be in some 
measure referred to the description which he gives of his own 
situation at this point of time. ‘ Exhausted,’ he says, * by 
the heat of that powerful sun, to which I was exposed the 
whole day; and my ears being deafened by the roar of guns, 
and finding myself in the dreadful danger of such a terrible 
engagement, in which I had never been before, I was quite 
at aloss, and like an astonished or stupid man, and did not 
know myself where I was.’ The reader, therefore, will not 
be surprised that Mr. Salameé’s remarks are incorrect, but 
that, after such a confession, he should have made any. 

We may offer the following representation, on the authority 
to which we have alluded. ‘The enemy .did appear to be 
prepared ; and the first shot that was fired passed astern of 
the Queen Charlotte; the second, nearly at the same instant, 
went near the Superb, and not the Impregnable, which was 
the rear-ship in the line. There is much reason to suppose 
that these two guns were fired without orders ; and the enemy, 
as we find from Mr. Salamé himself, subsequently asserted it, 
though this is an uncertain corroboration, we confess. At 
any rate, those guns were very ill-directed. The author’s 
note is as erroneous as his text. The Superb had brought up 
before the first shot was fired, in consequence of a signal 
from the Queen Charlotte for the ships to anchor imme- 
diately : but it is well known in the squadron, that this order 
was contrary to the arrangements which had_ been previously 
made, and occasioned the rear-ships to drop their anchors 
sooner than they otherwise would have done: the conse- 
quence of which was that they were not so well placed to avoid 
the force of the enemy’s fire, as they would otherwise probably _. 
have been. Nevertheless, had the circumstances been ,ffe- ai] 
rent, the success of the day might have been doubtful. “The 
Albion and Minden were in fact the last ships that took up 
their position, which they did close to the Impregnable *. 
The tremendous fire, described by Mr. S. as opening on the 
latter, did scarcely any damage until after she had anchored 
in conformity to the previous signal. The position of the 
Queen Charlotte was extremely good; and the conduct 





* Contrary to the author's statement, we learn that the last- 
mentioned ship was one of the best sailers in the squadron. 
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throughout of her gallant officers and crew was excellent : 
but that the firing from her was not carried to the very great 
extent described by Mr. Salamé, p. 49., may partially appear 
from that ship having been obliged once or twice to change 
her position, during which movements her firing was in course 
suspended; and, as the batteries on the Mole, to which she 
was more immediately opposed, were the weakest, they were 
necessarily the sooner silenced. In page 50. occurs another 
error, by which a fine breeze is described as arising at the time 
when the signal was given to move out of the line of fire 
from the batteries. The fact is that it sprang up afterward, 
but fortunately not too late to relieve the exhausted sailors 
in the labour of towing and warping the ships to their 
anchorage. 

Some of the succeeding events are stated with equal inac- 
curacy. The whole squadron is described as sailing ;from 
Algiers at the same time, with the exception of the Pro- 
metheus: but several frigates had previously put to sea, 
besides the Leander, which carried Admiral Milne with the 
dispatches. ‘The subsequent passage, relative to the Impreg- 
nable, has been partially corrected in our previous remarks : 


‘ During the conflict the Impregnable was in great peril, for 
when the action commenced, she was rather slow, and the Al- 
gerines having opened a tremendous fire upon her, she could not, 
on account of the smoke, make out the exact position appointed 
by Lord Exmouth, and was obliged to anchor oppgsite the 
strongest battery, by which she was very badly cut up, being 
hulled by 263 shots, of which about twenty passed between wind 
and water. Rear-Admiral Sir David Milne, having observed her 
dreadful situation, and the great number of killed and wounded 
on board, requested Lord Exmouth to send a ship to ‘his assist- 
ance; but when the explosion took place under the batteries in 
front of the Impregnable, she was then somewhat relieved, and 
enabled to haul out with the fleet. Although much damaged, she 
did great honour to her dangerous situation by the destruction of 
the strongest battery in all the Algerines’ fortifications. She fired 
6730 round shot; for Admiral Milne, seeing the dreadful fire 
which was opened upon her, gave orders to double load every 
gun. 

° « The consumption of powder and shot, in the Queen Charlotte 
and the Impregnable only, was twenty-six tons and a half of the 
former, and about one hundred and twenty tons of the latter.’ 


It appears from this statement of the position and damage 
of the ship, and from the return of the killed and wounded,'that 
the Impregnable sustained by much the severest part of the 
action; having 73 killed and 137 wounded: an aggregate of 
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210* out of a crew of less than 800, some of them being 
absent in gun and rocket boats. The ship by no means 
moved slower than was necessary to preserve her station, and 
to bring up a vessel of that magnitude with a small quantity 
of cable: nor did the smoke prevent her from taking the 
station originally designed for her, but the signal to anchor, 
which she necessarily obeyed. 

We should not forget, however, that Mr. Salamé, accord- 
ing to his own account, passed the greater part of the time of 
the action in the cock-pit, in a state of very considerable 
trepidation and alarm; his remarks must therefore have 
arisen mostly from subsequent and inadequate conversations 
and inquiries; and, doubtless, now, as in elder times, 





** caudent 
Garrula securi narrare pericula nauta,” 


from whom most of his information must have flowed. This 
is indeed more excusable, since it may be said to stand con- 
fessed, ina writer situated like Mr. Salamé, than ‘the evident 
attempt to make his whole narration peculiarly palatable to 
Lord Exmouth and the crew of the Queen Charlotte, in a 
manner so fulsome as, we doubt not, to be equally dis-. 
agreeable to his Lordship, his officers, and the general reader. 
Few foreigners, however, can sufficiently appreciate the cha- 
racter of a true English gentleman, and still more of a true 
British sailor, (like the noble Admiral himself,) to believe 
how little he relishes over-strained compliment. 


{ To be continued. ] 





Art. XV. The Bibliographical Decameron ; or, Ten Days’ plea- 
sant Discourse upon illuminated Manuscripts, and Subjects 
connected with early Engraving, Topography, and Bibliography. 
By the Rev. T. F. Dibdin. 3 Vols. Royal 8vo. gl. gs. Boards. 
Nicol, &c. 


N rR. Dippin is well known to the British public by his 

Introduction to editions of the Classics (M.R. Vol. xl. ); 
by an edition of Ames’s Typographical Antiquities, printed in 
1810, on which he might have more learnedly and com- 
pletely annotated ; and by an amusing volume intitled Biblio- 
mania, which appeared in 1811, and displayed some comic 
talent.+ ‘The volumes before us recall, or continue, with 
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* Such was the official return: but the number of wounded, 
was in fact greater by 26 (slight cases). 

+ See M. Rev. Vol. Ixvi. N.S.p. 270. 
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added illustrations, the conversations detailed in the Biblio- 
mania. The writer seems adapted, by natural tendency, to 
be the Mezecenas of art rather than of literature: he is struck 
with the visible more than with the ideal peculiari ities of a 
book; attends much to the condition, the margin, the title- 
page, the date, the frontispiece, the decorations, and the 
vignettes; and in a word attaches value to a copy because the 
edges of its leaves have not been cut ! 

Bibliography, as at present cultivated in England, is too 
much in danger of becoming a frivolous literature of title- 
pages; and those who are rich enough to purchase, but too 
lazy to read, the labours of learning, are beginning to content 
themselves with the vain possession 1 of some unusual copy of a 
book. Like the drug-shop, where immoveable drawers are 
inscribed with all the jargon of the pharmacopzeia, it is only 
for the epigraph on the binder’s label that their stock of books 
has been collected and arranged. If they know in what year, 
and in what place, the rarest edition of a work has been pub- 
lished, they are content without any of the information which 
its perusal might supply; and, like the epicure without appe- 
tite, to possess the carte of the restaurateur is more desirable 
than to dine. This fashion has in some degree passed hither 
from the Continent. Of Peignot’s Repertoire Bibliographique 
Universel we lately spoke in our Ixxilid vol. p. 526. It dis- 
plays erudition in catalogues, but is surpassed in practical 
value by Brunet’s Manuel du Libraire, also noticed by us in 
vol. Ixxvil. p. 513- Both these writers, however, had some 
drift and purpose, some scope and aim: they have facilitated 
the survey and the arrangement of the extant mass of literature : 
but what can be the object and effect of the ‘ Bibliographical 
Decameron,’ unless to add one more to the number of those 
new-fashioned books which a foreign critic terms * ridicu- 
lously magnificent ?” —It consists of ‘ten sever al conversations. 
The scene is laid in a modern English library, but the inter- 
locutors have Italian names, with home-bred manners. The 
dialogue has this dramatic propriety, that it observes and 
maintains the characteristic insipidity, which may be expected 
from the discourse of persons who take down books only to 
put them up again: but the exact citation of dates and titles, 
which is also attempted, passes the precision of common vo- 
lubility. 

The first conversation treats of the progress of art in the 
decoration of manuscripts. Engr avings occur of portraits 
from Mr. Coke’s Boccaccio, of a char acter in an Italian 
Terence, of the 'T rinity alter a Saxon psalter, and of other 
Gothic caricatures of saints, angels, and patriarchs; then of 
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several animals not extant, and egregiously misdrawn. The 
engravings are in general exquisitely executed, and every 
pretext has been seized to make them troublesomely numer- / 
ous; yet they are so unequal in size, so heterogeneous in 
manner, so motley, so insignificant in topic, and so incoherent 
in purpose, that they rather resemble a child’s portfolio, which 
collects the pencilled drawing and the painted gew-gaw, the | 
frontispieces of almanacks and the tail-pieces of magazines, ) 
the antient tenant of a broken frame and the modern pro- | 
spectus of a picture-lottery, than a collection designed by in- 
tellect to render sensible the history of art. 

The second and third days are devoted to beautifully printed 
books, and especially such as have been adorned with the 
productions of the early engravers; and fac-similes occur of 
the vignettes and decorations mentioned by the speakers. 

In the fourth day, which completes the first volume, we 
find less of dialogue and flippancy, and more of record and 
dissertation. It gives an orderly popular view of the rise of 
printing on the Continent, especially in Italy; and it contains 
sound, useful, and recondite information, communicated with- 
out the perpetual distraction of supernumerary plates. 

The fifth and sixth days continue the history of continental 
printing, and pass from Germany and Italy to France and 
the Low Countries. The illustrations are here appropriate, 
consisting chiefly of devices of the early printers. : 

The seventh day is allotted to decorative printing. Title- 
pages, simple and ornamented, are described, and capital 
initials are exhibited; or, as the author should perhaps have ex- 
pressed himself, initial capitals. Wood-cut portraits of eminent 
characters also occur: modern English printers are contrasted 
with the antient; and the same modish turn of dialogue, 
which disfigured the first three days, returns in the seventh. 
We transcribe a specimen : 





‘ Lisardo. While we are upon the subject of introducing authors’ 
portraits in the frontispieces or title-pages of books, let me carry 
you a little onwards in the sixteenth century ; and taking you with 
the rapidity of an arrow, from France to England, suffer me to 
draw your attention to the following very interesting subject of 
honest old John Bale presenting his Account of British Writers to 
the youthful monarch, Edward VI. It is the first edition of the | 
work ; and there really does seem such a genuine air, or appear- 
ance of truth, about it, that I am compelled to rank it among the 
legitimate performances of its kind. 

‘ Lorenzo. I own there is something both curious and prepos- 
sessing in such a composition; and the back-ground, to my eye, 
seems also a faithful resemblance of the original. * 

‘ Lysander. Beyond a doubt. It was the usual furniture of the 
better- 
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better-most rooms at the period to which it relates. I take the 
workmanship, however, of this wood-cut to be decidedly foreign. 

¢ Philemon. There can beno question, J think, upon that point; 
which indeed equally applies to almost all the portraits both of 
Bale and of his monarchical patron. Have you nothing now, by 
way of contrast, or even by way of summing up in a striking 
manner, to exhibit respecting title-pages executed in Italy? Where 
are the boasts of the Aldine, Giunti, or Gioliti presses ? 

‘ Tisardo. Ask me, rather, where is the square foot of ground 
in Salisbury Plain, which the meridian Sun, after he has entered 
Cancer, (as the astronomers designate the summer-solstice,) doth 
not illumine with his rays? No such spot can be found. So of 
the decorative volumes of the great names you have just men- 
tioned; names, which have been rendered doubly dear and illustrious 
to me since I have heard them so copiously descanted upon by 
Lysander. Of these printers, then, I say, where is the well- 
chosen library which, upon careful examination, doth -not afford 
some few dozen exquisite specimens of the taste, especially in the 
title-pages, with which their publications are “ got up?”? None 
such, I trust, are known to the circle around me. But I will an- 
swer Philemon’s question more directly, and in such answer en- 
deavour to “sum up with éclat,”’ as he is pleased to bespeak 
such a peroration. Lysander, if you remember, shewed us a lovely 
little bit, containing the Giolito-Eagle, in the centre of an orna- 
ment forming the greater part of the title-page of one of the 
Giolito publications. But will that frontispiece — will any deco- 
rative title-page—presume “ to lift its head’? above the one which 
I shall immediately place before you? I see that * expectation 
stands on tiptoe!” Yet I am fearless respecting the issue. Look, 
gaze, and admire! —’Tis from Cardinal Bembo’s History of Ve- 
nice, of the date of 1551, in folio, printed by the Aldine family. 

‘ Belinda. We are absolutely amazed! Nothing prettier can 
be devised. It puts all modern title-pages to the blush. 

‘ Almansa. I had no conception of so much elegance; and am 
eager for an immediate excursion to Venice. 

‘ Lisardo. For what purpose? The spirit of Paul Manutius 
sleeps as soundly there as does his body. Venice is in every re- 
spect * fallen from her high estate ;’’ yet the Coleti made a noble 
struggle some fourscore years ago, to revive the reputation of 
the Alduses:— but Padua in the Volpi, and Parma in her Bodoni, 
have recently outshone every other Italian city in typographical 
reputation. It is needless, I submit, to continue this disquisition 
upon title-pages to a later period; for in the seventeenth and 
following century, copper-plate embellishments were introduced — 
oftentimes rather whimsical than beautiful ; and almost at all times 
in a very different and less interesting style of art. It now re- 
mains to devote the latter part of my decameronic efforts to a 
brief account of the progress of Decorative Printing ; —for see, 
how beautifully the day has turned out! A genial air seems to 
be stirring abroad, as if it were summer; and, since we were 
wholly confined within doors yesterday, I own I begin to be im-’ 
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patient for the smell of verdure and the freshness of the southern 
breeze. 

¢ Lorenzo. Where would you ramble ? 

¢ Lisardo. To athousand objects. Yet—to one more than an- 
other, and I will venture a trifling stake that the whole company 
support me —and that the “ ayes have it.” 

‘ Almansa. Speak! 

‘ Lysander. Remember, however, that there be no abrupt con- 
clusion; no flinching from the regular and complete exercise of 
your monarchical power. 

_ © Lisardo. I disdain it. But, from yonder knoll in Lorenzo's 
grounds, there is, if I mistake not, a view of 

‘ Almansa. I know: and guess to what he alludes. 

‘ Belinda. "Tis the Abbey of St. Alban, which is seen from 
thence—and he wishes us 

‘¢ Almansa. ‘To take a ride thither before dinner. 

‘ Lisardo. Even so, ye shrewd and successful interpreters of 
half broken sentences! That abbey, ye well know, was Caxton’s 
rival in the press-way — Master Insomuch ! — But we are digress- 
ing; and the monarch is, in this instance, a woeful example of 
irregularity for his subjects to imitate. 

¢ Lorenzo. Let it be settled, then, that, on the conclusion of 
this latter division of Lisardo’s discourse for the morning, the party 
set forward on a visit to this famous abbey —once the sister-cradle 








‘of the art of printing in England ! 


The eighth day’s conversation turns on book-binding. An 
observation is omitted, to which the superior continental 
binders commonly attend, namely, that the gilt trophies 
stamped on the back of books should always be emblematic 
of and allusive to the contents of the volume. ‘Thus, on 
a set of bucolic poems may be displayed crooks, bagpipes, 
and other pastoral instruments; on a Roman history, the 
fasces and weapons of the people; on sermons, chalices, 
crosses, or the dove and the Bible: but all the unmeaning 
stripes and flowers of our book-gilders should be avoided. 
The second volume closes with this dialogue. 

On the ninth day,we meet with ae several book- 
auction-loving bibliomaniacs, (we copy te author’s long 
epithet,) and of celebrated book-sales, 

The tenth day gives a brief view of bibliographical litera- 
ture, in which we miss with regret all notice of Reimmann’s 
Bibliotheca Historie Literarie Critica, printed at Hildesheim 
in 1739, and a model for critical catalogues. Bunemann’s 
Notitia Scriptorun editorum atque ineditorum Artem Typogra- 
phicum illustrantium, printed at Hanover in 1740, is another 
of those fundamental authorities, which might have enabled 
Mr. Dibdin to treat less superficially the early literary history 
of Germany; particularly if he had called in the corrective 
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assistance of Wolf’s Monumenta Typographica. He has read, 
we perceive, Orlandi’s Origine e Progressi della Stampa. Por- 
traits of the Italian founders of bibliographic science adorn 
this concluding chapter. Copious notes also accompany 
every dialogue; and a supplement concerning two beautiful 
Persian manuscripts terminates the work. We deem it 
thoroughly adapted for its appropriate public ; — costly, there- 
fore genteel; desultory, therefore not troublesome; and agree- 
able, because the possessor may dip into it at all times, yet 
leave it unread, if fatigued or called away. The typography 
has a splendor which is worthy of the innumerable and well- 
executed illustrations : but the latter seem to have been chosen 
rashly, and at random, and the capricious conversations to 
have been composed afterward, for the purpose of uniting 
them together. All the volumes may be opened any where 
with pleasure, and shut without pain ; and they may be com- 
pared to the harangues of a print-auctioneer, who holds forth 
rare and unconnected engravings with panegyrical notices. 





ArT. XVI. Account of the War in Spain and Portugal, and in 
the South of France; from 1808, to 1814, inclusive. By 
John T. Jones, Lieutenant-Colonel, Corps of Royal Engineers. 
Svo. pp. 448. 15s. Boards. Egerton. 1818. 


S° much has our attention been engaged during the present 

year by a variety of matter, that we have only been occa- 
sionally able to devote a portion of our pages to the perform- 
ances of our military countrymen. Among the first of those 
that present themselves to our notice, is the publication now 
on our table; which is written by an officer of engineers, 
who, from his rank and relative situation, has had the most 
favourable opportunities of witnessing events which, in pro- 
portion as the epoch of their occurrence recedes from us by 
the unceasing march of time, become more and more in- 
teresting. With the merits of Colonel Jones as an author, 
the military public are already made acquainted, by his 
Journal of the Sieges in the Peninsula, which appeared in the 
year 1814, and in whose writings, we think we may assert, 
the true spirit of a soldier is displayed. 

Before we proceed in our report, we must express our regret 
that, in a work of this description, the author did not take a 
very useful hint from the French; who, in their military 
productions, where plans, sketches, or maps are necessary, 
generally give them separately from the book, in the form of 
a portable atlas; each plan, &c. being loose, and thus easily 
consulted: as it is very irksome to the reader of a series of 
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warlike manoeuvres and details to be under the necessity of 
referritig constantly to the end of the volume for the plates. 
We may be answered by the author’s statement that these 
maps, so arranged, would be too expensive: but for such a 
reply we are prepared: let them be lithographed ; by which 
method they will not only look better, but also cause so little 
extra expence that the sum paid by the purchaser of the 
work might be even less than it will be in having copper- 
plates bound up with the text. | 

We must premise also one word on the subject of military 
. writings in general. Is it not truly painful to think that our 
officers do not, in these peaceful times, devote more of their 
attention to compositions of this nature? They are content 
with wresting the laurel crown from their Gallic competitors 
for glory, and leave them the bays; so that after-ages will 
remain doubtful on many points, concerning which thou- 
sands of living witnesses are competent to decide. Certainly, 
when the French have the exclusive use of the pen, we can 
refer only to their writings for the details of past scenes ; 
and as they have, from national vanity, always thrown over 
the most unfavourable results a gloss which time cannot 
efface, posterity must believe their statements unless the 
historic talents of British officers are roused to action, and 
the varnish is removed from the deceitful pictures of the 
enemy. Of all the different classes of officers, none ought to 
be, or indeed are, more competent to this arduous under- 
taking than those of the corps of engineers; who are 
educated from their earliest youth in scientific acquirements, 
and possess, from their personal duties about the different 
Jeaders of armies, the best opportunities for observation of 
the events which those leaders create and bring into action. 
We are pleased to find that several of the gentlemen of this 
corps have published works since the late pacification, and 
we sincerely hope that they may continue so to illustrate the 
military annals of their country. 

In the preface, Colonel Jones energetically laments the 
great want of which we have just complained; and he states 
that the object which led him to place himself before the 
world, in the trying character of an author, has been his 
conviction of the loss which the honour of his country must 
sustain, unless British officers step forwards to examine and 
confute the insidious statements of the French commentators 
on peninsular affairs. How far the Colonel himself has been 
adequate to such a task, and in what mode he has conducted 
his details, it is now our province to examine. Without 
following the author minutely through his description of the 
different 
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different actions, we shal! endeavour to seize those ideas 
which appear best calculated to elucidate the darker passages 
of the ever memorable contest on the Iberian and Lusitanian 
shores. 

Chap. I. carries us through a heavy detail of the events 
which preceded the war, and points out the singular train of 
chicaneries adopted by Napoleon, in order to secure for 
himself a permanent footing in Portugal; with the methods 
which he devised to turn the attention of the Spaniards from 
his main effort, namely, his design utterly to exterminate the 
house of Bourbon, and, by planting the Imperial Kagle on 
the turrets of the Retiro and of Lisbon, to create himself 
Autocrat of the West. How nearly this modern Bajazet 
succceded in his vast design, the present generation are well 
aware, had he not been frustrated by the steady valour of our 
countrymen, directed by a warrior whose name _ posterity 
will undoubtedly place amid the most distinguished of those 
which our annals have recorded. 

It is not till we reach the 25th page that we begin to feel 
pleasure in perusing this narration; the previous summary 
being dry and uninteresting, though necessary, and the style 
partaking of the nature of the subject: but, when the writer 
is set free from the trammels in which he was involved, and, 
having completed his introductory matter, launches into the 
detail of events known to himself, we find his language im- 
mediately change; and with a manly confidence, and the 
freedom of a soldier, he tells his tale so perspicuously, that 
we almost imagine that we see * the very casques that did affright 
the air at Agincourt.” 

The chapter is then occupied by a relation of the events 
which took place in Spain and Portugal, from October, 1807, 
to the end of January, 1809; consequently including an 
account of the convention of Cintra, and the retreat to Co- 
runna. ‘The former is, of course, delicately treated, as it is 
merely a matter of notice, unconnected with the main design ; 
and because, in fact, to use a common phrase, “the less that 
is said about it the better.’ Of the retreat to Corunna we 
have a somewhat more enlarged account; and we are pleased 
to find the author acknowleging the great merit of the un- 
fortunate commander who immortalized his name by that 
brilliant manoeuvre, in which he not only defeated but out- 
witted Bonaparte and all his most experienced leaders. The 
description of the battle of Corunna is energetic, clear, and 
concise; and it gives the best general idea of it that we re- 
member to have obtained. 
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Chap. IT. embraces the series of events which occurred 
between February, 1809, and May, 1810, in which the then 
Sir Arthur Wellesley comes forwards;‘ and here we may 
consider that the book opens. 

We shall quote a paragraph in the beginning of this sec- 
tion, in which the character of the Portuguese is placed in 
its just light. 


‘ The Portuguese are a people peculiarly adapted for military 
exertion; the lower classes being universally hardy, patient, and 
docile; whilst those of education, holding in remembrance the 
heroic deeds of their ancestors, cherish strong feelings of military 

ride. These qualities, however, have not of late years been 
fully displayed ; as the government, conscious of its own limited 
resources, and having a firm reliance on the friendship and power 
of England, has always in the hour of danger trusted to her for 
support: at this crisis, actuated by such feelings, it submitted 
entirely to her guidance.’ 


The famous siege of Saragossa, which is well told, manifests 
clearly what the Spanish troops and populace were capable 
of effecting when properly led; and that the vulgar error of 
men being brave only when born in certain soils, or disci- 
plined in certain rules, is one of those popular illusions 
which are calculated for the meridian of the dark ages. 


¢ On the roth of January,’ says the author, ‘ a violent bombard- 
ment began, and frequently three thousand shells were thrown 
into the devoted town in twenty-four hours. On the 26th, fifty- 
five pieces of heavy ordnance battered the newly raised works of 
the enceinte, and quickly formed a practicable breach: the 
French vigorously assaulted it the following morning, and, after a 
desperate resistance, gained the summit; where, however, they 
could not maintain themselves, as the citizens, from behind an inte- 
rior retrenchment, kept up an incessant fire, and every moment 
sallied forth, and fought hand to hand, with the troops and workmen, 
endeavouring to form the lodgement. In these fierce encounters, 
women and priests were observed amongst the foremost and most 
courageous ; and openly to contend with such enthusiasm was 
hopeless. The besiegers confined themselves to the slow, but 
certain operation of the sap ; and, by its insidious advances, on the 
6th of February, penetrated into the principal street named the 
Corso, where the buildings are of great solidity : then the conflict 
assumed the greatest degree of obstinacy ; each house became a 
citadel, and required to be separately attacked ; mining was the 
art employed, and the courage of the unpractised Arragonese 
failed before the skill of their more experienced antagonists. 
They nevertheless made the most surprising efforts; when forced 
from one room they renewed the combat in the next; and fre- 
quently, when driven inch by inch out of a building, Palafox, »by 
a desperate and bold offensive movement, recovered it, and the 
enemy 
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enemy had the same resistance a second time to overcome. But 
courage alone is of little avail against courage and science united ; 
daily and hourly the French made some advance; and when 
exertion was most required, a pestilential disorder, arising from 
the number of the unburied slain, broke out among the defenders, 
causing far more havoc than the sword. At last the heroic Pala- 
fox himself sickened, and affairs became desperate. Still the con- 
stancy of these dauntless Spaniards remained unshaken; and a 
priest of the name of Ric, by his personal example, and the 
enthusiasm he inspired, directed the defence of the few remaining 
streets with undiminished bravery; and at last, on the 2oth 
February, after 30,000 citizens had buried themselves under the 
ruins of their houses, he, by firmness of conduct, forced Marshal 
Lannes to promise good treatment to the survivors.’ 


This picture, so revolting to humanity, sets in its just 
point of view the pitch to which the courage of man can soar ; 
and it shews what folly must have guided the minds of those 
Frenchmen, who supposed that the very mention of the name 
of their armies would annihilate every spark of national 
feeling, and of domestic affection, in the Spanish bosom. 

We wish those readers, who are desirous of informing 
themselves truly of the actual character of the peninsular 
war, carefully to peruse Colonel Jones’s observations on the 
behaviour of the Spanish troops during that period, com- 
mencing at the 81st page. He ably answers the undistin- 
guishing calumny and clamour which were poured out against 
these people in Great Britain. 

The action at Talavera, and its consequences, are well 
managed. ‘The gallant conduct of Sir John Sherbrook and 
the Guards, who so nobly overcame the invincibility of the 
Gallic legion, and the discomfiture of the French, are all 
ably related; and to shew that this battle, which has been so 
often canvassed, was a decisive victory, we have only to quote 
the author’s statement. The enemy having nearly 10,000 
men killed or wounded, retired across the Alberche, leavin 
twenty pieces of cannon in possession of the victors. The 
next day, only two divisions were seen on the left of the 
river, and those, on the night of the 31st, also withdrew.” 
This passage, coming from an officer in Colonel Jones’s 
situation, is a sufficient refutation of all the many attempts 
which have been made to invalidate the claim of the British 
to the laurel-crown of that day. 

Still, whatever feelings of pride we may cherish when re- 
flecting on the battle of Talavera, they receive a chilling gloom, 
and our horizon of fancy is suddenly overcast with the dark 
clouds of melancholy, when we consider the result of a con- 


temporaneous exertion of the British government, which is 
GA mentioned 
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mentioned in the ensuing page of this work. We allude to 
the second chapter, p. 104., and to the Walcheren expedition ; 
in which a force was wasted that, had it penetrated into 
France, or been landed on the shores of Spain, would, in all 
probability, have saved much farther exertion. 

The seige of Gerona is particularly well narrated; the name 
of Alvarez the Governor is well placed on a footing with that 
of Palafox ; and both deserve the unqualified praise which the 
author gives to them. 

Bonaparte’s measures, designed to accomplish his threat of 
driving the English army of Portugal into the overwhelming 
ocean, occupy a part of the third section; and, by a judicious 
selection of his materials, the author opens the clearest views 
of this subject: leaving us, when we peruse his details of the 
forces which the French Emperor put into imection, in 
astonishment that the result was not such as Napoleon had so 
haughtily predicted. 

Busaco, Fuentes de Honor, and other * well foughten 
fields ;” the excellent disposition of Lord Wellington tor the 
defence of Lisbon; his admirable conception and execution 
of the lines of ‘l‘orres Vedras, where mountains were scarped 
perpendicularly, rivers dammed, roads destroyed, and inun- 
dations formed; are the principal contents of the third 
chapter, the end of which brings the history to May, 1811. 
While studying this section, we are insensibly led to make a 
reflection which places Lord Wellington’s character as a 
General in the highest point of view. With a force incre- 
dibly inferior to his tried opponent, by the judicious measure 
of suddenly fortifying the mountains from the mouth of the 
Zizandra to the 'Tagus, he not only checked Massena’s ad- 
vance, but, which is almost beyond belief, obliged that chief- 
tain to evacuate Portugal, by merely occupying a defensive 
position. ‘or the mode in which this novel act of general- 
ship was effected, we refer to Colonel Jones’s publication, pages 
124, 125, 126. and 132. * Inclosed,’ says he in the last- 
mentioned page, ‘ between rivers and mountains, it is not 
easy to discover how the French army could have escaped 
entire destruction; and into this predicament Massena was 
so artfully drawn, that he was actually ignorant of the lines 
being formed and the net spread, till his army had run their 
heads into the very snare. 

What will the advocates for the military fame of France 
say to the statements contained in the 141st page of this 
work? where, after a specimen of the highest species of 
bravery in the Imperial troops, the author states, as an eye- 
witness, that * their unnecessary crueltics and the wanton de- 
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struction they committed, were such as to cast a shade over 
their character, which no military glory can efface, and to 
stamp them rather as sanguinary and unprincipled banditti, 
than as the organized warriors of a civilized state.’ 

We shall pass rapidly over the ensuing chapter, in which 
the actions of the Guadiana, Albuera, &c. are related, aud 
proceed to the fifth; which details the military events in the 
south of Spain: but we must observe that we particularly 
admire those portions of this work, in which the positions and 
dispositions of the great fields of battle are explained; as for 
instance, the description of the action of Albuera, p. 162. 
et seq. 

Chap. V. brings us to the year 1812; and in it we find, 
among other interesting narrations, details of the projected 
investment of Cadiz by the French; the Anglo-I[berian victory 
at Barrosa; the conduct of the Spaniards, particularly the 
Guerrillas; the attack of Tarifa; and a history of the affairs 
of the eastern Spanish provinces at that juncture. Of this 
chapter we have fully to signify our approbation; especially 
as it concerns the note in page 188., to which we refer the 
reader. Colonel Jones gives a romantic yet perfectly correct 
description of the Guerrillas; and we conceive that the actions 
of the Empecinado, El Marquisito, &c., would furnish ample 
and most interesting matter for the pen of such an author as 
the Scotish novelist: particularly as his national tales are 
now worn to their last thread, and the public are so well ac- 
quainted with Tartan trews, broad Scotch, and Covenanters. 

We pass over the dreadful details of the massacre at Tar- 
ragona: “ its slightest word doth harrow up the ear.” 

The 6th, 7th, and 8th chapters are devoted to the events 
which occurred on the Peninsula from June, 1811, to the con- 
clusion of the war there in 1813: and they contain accurate 
accounts of the battles, &c. of Arroyo de Molinas, Ciudad 
Rodrigo, Badajos, Salamanca, Vittoria. St. Sebastian, Pam- 
plona, &c. ‘They are all related with the same frank spirit 
and clearness which we have before praised, and just conclu- 
sions are drawn from each result. 

At page 274. we are glad to find the following note, which 
explains away many cavilling notions that have been thrown 
out in this country concerning the excessive loss of men at the 
sieges in Spain and Portugal, and pays a well merited com- 
pliment to an officer of engineers, who has long enjoyed the 
good opinion of the British army ; 


‘ This siege (of Burgos) failed entirely from want of the necessar 
means of attack with the besieging force. The same deficiency at the 
previous sicges, partly arising from a too limited means of trans- 
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port, and partly from the non-existence of the requisite establish- 
ments in the British service, rendered them so costly in men. It 
is however but justice to the officers employed, to state that the 
attacks of the different fortresses in Spain, though irregular from 
the above cause, were pushed forward with a boldness, intrepidity, 
and dispatch beyond precedent, as admitted by friend and foe. 
The plan of the attack of Burgos had considerable professional 
merit as well as boldness, and, notwithstanding its failure, added 
much, in the opinion of the army, to the previously high reputa- 
tion of Lieutenant-Colonel Burgoyne, the engineer in command.’ 


The concluding paragraph of the 8th chapter we shall also 
quote: 


‘ Be it ever remembered that when betrayed into the power of 
Buonaparte, the pride of independence led the Spaniards to refuse 
submission to his fetters: the manly firmness of their character 
rendered vain the number of his forces; and their persevering 
fortitude gave opportunity for those combats which stripped his 
legions of their boasted invincibility, and stimulated continental 
Europe to those exertions which broke the tyranny of France, 
and probably saved the world from retrograding in civilization and 
refinement, under the oppressive influence of a powerful and 
widely spread military despotism.’ 


Chapter the oth, and last, is divided from the rest of the 
work by a separate title-page; which intimates that its com- 
ponent parts relate only to the war in the south of France, 
following the brilliant passage of the Pyrenees by the Duke 
of Wellington. This section therefore comprizes that part of 
the history of the war, which occurs from November, 1813, 
to the general peace in April, 1814, and is executed with as 
much ability as its preceding chapters. 

The worthy veterans, whose arms achieved the proud 
trophies of Spain, of Portugal, and of the south of France, 
may well value themselves on the recollection of their deeds, 
and, shewing their honourable scars, in the language of our 
immortal poet, may ‘ o’er their flowing cups” make the names 
of Wellington and his heroic chieftains ‘ familiar in their 
mouths as household words.” In fact, we do not conceive 
that we should derogate from the merits of our famed fore- 
fathers, if we placed these actions on a level with the career 
of our countrymen over the plains of Cressy, of Poictiers, 
and of Azincourt; for will not after-ages be dazzled by the 
splendor which, like the fiery tail of a comet, will extend far 
into the dark night of time, and shed its lustre over such an 
unparalleled event as that which our times have witnessed :— a 
British army of vastly inferior force expelling from two king- 
doms, from the pillars of Hercules to the Pyrenees, a host of 
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invaders, whom the united population of both countries could 
not even check ; and, following these invaders into their own 
land, eventually placing the standard of Britain on the towers 
of Notre Dame! Well may such a thought as that which 
was expressed by Shakspeare enter the mind of an author, 
disposing himself to hand such an event to future generations ; 
and we have no doubt that the ‘* muse of fire” will never be 
more likely to wing the flights of our countrymen to “ the 
brightest heaven of invention,” than when they are employed 
in embodying such invigorating details. 

We have but a few more remarks to make on this publica- 
tion. We are sorry to observe that the map of the country, 
amid whose scenes we have been wandering. is on so small-a 
scale that, though in other respects accurate and good, it is of 
little service to the reader : for instance, in following the oper- 
ations in Portugal, we cannot find in the minuteness of the 
map several places which we are seeking. For this reason, 
we strongly recommend that, in any future edition of the 
work, larger maps in the lithographic style may be introduced. 
The sketches of the movements in the Pyrenees, of the attack 
of the position on the Nivelle, and of the attack of Toulouse, 
do not come within the same objection: they are exceedingly 
well and accurately executed: but the little map of the coun- 
try, from Bayonne to Toulouse, is liable to the like censure : 
though good in itself, it is aukwardly placed, and would have 
been better solus. 

The Appendix contains some valuable matter. We advise 
our readers to peruse the extract from ‘ Campagnes del Armée 
du Portugal, par Guingret ;” and to form their opinion from 
it whether Colonel Jones said too much, when he likened the 
French troops in Portugal to ‘ sanguinary and unprincipled 
banditti, rather than the organized warriors of a civilized 
state.’ No. C. of this Appendix throws much light on the 
comparative strength of the French army of invaders in Por- 
tugal; and that portion which is marked E. contains some useful 
reflections on the causes that contributed to the successful 
issue of the war in Spain. ‘The whole concludes with a series 
of notes, illustrating the text. 

After having thus completed our report of this narrative, 
we have to state our opinion that it has successfully supplied a 
desideratum which has been universally felt in this country ; 
in furnishing us with an impartial confutation of the falsities 
of the French writers on the same subject, an excellent 
ground-work for the future historian, and an admirable study 
for those who aspire to military fame. 


ARr. 
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Art. XVII. An Essay upon the Source of Positive Pleasure. By 
J. W. Polidori, M.D. 8vo. pp. 63. 3s. sewed. Lomgman 
and Co. 1819. 


Art. XVIII. Ximenes, the Wreath, and other Poems. By J. W. 
Polidori, M.D. 8vo. pp.169. 8s. Boards. Longman and Co. 
181g. 


HE learned Smellfungus, who thought that “ the amphi- 

theatre was a great cockpit,” was the prototype of that 
numerous family of grumblers who, in these latter times, have 
infested the earth. “Since, indeed, it has strangely happened 
that a discontented and querulous temper has very generally 
stamped its possessors with the title of men of genius, we can- 
not wonder that the world should abound with Smellfungi 
and Pococuranti. Were it equally fashionable and equally 
clever to be pleased, we have no doubt that thousands more 
of the learned would express their gratitude for existence, and 
all its blessings, than now deem it worthy of them to do so; 
and we should have much rarer occasion to lament that per- 
version of intellect, and that insensibility to the varied boun- 
ties of our Creator, which disgrace any man of education. It 
is impossible not to speak strongly concerning that evil cause 
which has rendered useless to their fellow-creatures, and tor- 
menting to themselves, a certain portion of noble minds; and 
which has afforded an opportunity to so many paltry imitators 
to claim the attributes of genius, under the disguise of an 
unhappy quality which has blighted the honours of some few 
of its children. We say, some C few ; and, thank Heaven, it 
can be said with truth. In general, we have seen a milk of 
human kindness, nay, an ov erflowing of divine love (if we may 
venture so to call it), in our men of “high understanding, that 
amply rescues our nature from the base stigma of acknow- 
leging the least where the most is given. 

It will not be expected that, in the 19th century, any writer 
or reader of common sense will consider it as worth his while 
to follow Dr. Polidori into the maze of hackneyed metaphy- 
sics, with which he has endeavoured to obscure the convictions 
of reason, and to stifle even the murmurs of gratitude. — 

‘¢ The still small voice” of that good and generous sensation 
cannot be heard by him, who sits down calmly to prove that 
the benevolent Author of his being has given him xo positive 
pleasures; and as little can the expostulations of reason be 
heeded by that mind which, previously to asserting that there 
are 20 positive pleasures, (an assertion that seems to be as deli- 
berately as it is clearly made,) talks of ¢ An Issay upon their 
Source!’ ‘That pleasure is not pleasure, but only the absence 
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of pain, is a quibbling hypothesis, as old as the earliest 
sophisms with which we are acquainted. 

‘© He never knew Pleasure, who never knew Pain,” (accord- 
ing to the well known punning epigram,) is a saying which, 
seriously applied to the subject before us, will come much 
nearer to the truth than any of Dr. Polidori’s ungracious spe- 
culations. Assuredly, the most acute sense of pleasure seems 
to be produced by contrast: but contrast is itself a source of 
positive delight; and, besides this, we contend that it acts as 
a heightener to a consciousness of joy, positively and inde- 
pendently existing before that addition. Will it be neces- 
sary to do more than refer to the various superfiucties with 
which the Deity has supplied every sense? What is the 
“6 omnis copia narium ?” What is the * medius leporum fons ?” 
What are the exquisitissime tactiis, auditis, gustts voluptates ; 
the stcule dapes ; the avium cithareque cantus; — the infinite 
gratifications of sight? What are they all, but so many elo- 
quent and irrefragable proofs of an abundant Benevolence ; 
which, not contented with ministering to our wants, has inge- 
niously consulted our pleasures? A man might have every 
thing requisite for bare existence ; he might be free from pain; 
and yet enjoy none of these emanations of unutterable merc 
and goodness. Where is the “ luxury of doing good,” whic 
a Goldsmith could adorn with his poetical simplicity; or the 
‘“‘ exercise of the social affections,” which a Paley could in- 
culcate with his simple reasoning? Hear Dr. Polidori: — 
‘ Pain pursues us from our birth to our grave. We come 
into the world weeping, and pass from the bed of sickness to 
our tomb.’ 

Thus, after all that improvement of every kind has done 
for human nature, we are to be recalled to the old loathsome 
ebullitions of splenetic and darkling philosophy, and listen 
again to the * tedé numdum intravi, anzxius vixi, perturbatus 
execo,” of the Heathen ! 

Let us now attend to Dr. Polidori as a poet. 

‘ Ximenes’ was written in the author’s eighteenth year; 
and he promised better as a poet at that early period, than 
he now does as a philosopher. The ‘ Essay on the Source 
of positive Pleasure’ was indeed a positive proof of the utter 
unfitness of Dr. Polidori for the discussion of abstract 
questions. He has moreover appeared in the character of a 
terrorist, as we have also recorded in our late account of his 
** Vampyre ;” and to this, or to medicine, (which, perhaps, 
may happily combine both,) we would counsel! him to adhere. 
Certainly, his powers as the Apollo, ** per guem concordant 
carmina nervis,” are not beyond mediocrity : 

‘ To 
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‘To Mrs. 
‘ Presenting her a Copy of my “ Essay on Pleasure.’ 1818. 








¢ When first I came ’midst mortals here, 
I heard men speak of pleasant dame, 
When oft they sought — but ne’er could hear 
More than a voice, which distant came, 
Inviting man and woman too 
To chase an image of their mind. 
As boy, who seems with looks to woo 
The bubbles wafted on the wind — 
And though his limbs are wearied out 
Still chases them with anxious throb, 
Till echoing comes th’ exultant shout — 
But lo! the winds his fancies rob, 
Or else the mocking bubble grasp’d, 
But leaves poor froth within the hand, 
He round it hurrying closely clasp’d — 
While he faint falls upon the strand— 
Or like the fire-fly flitting flame 
Lighting all the plants around, 
Lures the tir’d traveller, who, lame 
With the long weary miles (that wound 
Amidst the tangled forest’s gloom, 
Or changeless desert’s wide expanse 
Of wand’ring myriads oft the tomb 
Prostrate by winds or Arab’s lance) 
Still leaves the beaten track in chase 
Of this light fairy elfish thing, 
Thinking with it his child to grace 
If he it to his home can bring. —’ 


Thus intelligibly, thus grammatically, and thus musically, 
writes Dr. Polidori in his maturer years. If our readers be 
desirous of becoming acquainted with his productions at 
eighteen, we can assure them they will find these productions 
something better than the above. 








MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
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Art. 19. Conversations on Algebra ; being an Introduction to the 

First Principles of that Science. Designed for those who have 

not the Advantage of a Tutor, as well as for the Use of Students 

in Schools. By William Cole. 12mo. 7s. Boards. Longman 

and Co. 

it appears from the preface to this publication, which is written 
with great modesty, that the author is one of these self-taught ) 
geniuses 
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geniuses of which we have many instances in this country. He 
informs us that he obtained his first knowlege of algebra from a 
little work now almost out of date, but which enjoyed very high 
reputation in its day, viz. Daniel Fenning’s Algebra; which was 
composed in the form of familiar dialogues between a tutor and his 
pupil, and this form the present author has given also to his 
treatise. Whether it was owing to this method of conveying in« 
struction, or to the perspicuity of Fenning’s mode of illustrating his 
subject, that his work became so popular, we are unable to say : 
but it is certain that, about 40 years ago, very few students in 
mathematics were unprovided with that book and Ward’s Mathe- 
matician’s Guide; two tracts which have perhaps done more to- 
wards forming self-taught tyros than any others. We have 
great doubt, however, whether the dialogue-form be so well suited 
for the purposes of instruction in the present day; because it 
necessarily gives a quaintness to the work which very ill accords 
with modern taste, at the same time that it renders prolixity al- 
most unavoidable. 

In the instance before us, the scene is laid near Colchester, and 
the principal characters are, 

Theon, the author of the work; a well disposed, respectable, 
and patient instructor ; 

Honestus, a plain honest countryman, ignorant of science, but 
inclined to promote every kind of improvement; 

Philo, son of Honestus, a docile youth who wishes to be in- 
structed in the first principles of mathematics ; 

Curiosus, a lad who, having acquired at school a small degree 
of mathematical knowlege, is desirous of making farther advance- 
ment. 

The curtain rises, and discovers Theon and Honestus; who, after 
a little introductory conversation, proceed to discourse on the 
subject of algebra. Honestus having inquired what algebra is, 
and what are its uses, the following dialogue ensues : 

‘ Theon. Its uses are many and various. It furnishes the means 
of investigating truths, that to common apprehension seem unat- 
tainable; and of answering questions that, to those who are unac- 
quainted with this science, would appear impossible. By the 
solution of one such question, a general rule may be obtained for 
answering all questions of the same kind; and many of the rules 
of arithmetic have been derived from this source. 

‘ But these are not its only uses ; for by the study and practice 
of this science, a person is habituated to a close way of thinking; 
it enables him to trace effects to their causes, and to apply a simi- 
lar mode of reasoning in the investigation of truth in all cases, 
and under any circumstances whatsoever. 

‘ Moreover, if your son wishes to acquire a general knowlege 
of mathematics, this is the first branch, next after arithmetic, 
that he ought to study. 

‘ Honestus. If, Sir, algebra be of such excellent and extensive 
use, I think it will not be proper to discourage my son in his attempt 
to gain some knowledge of it. 

‘ Theon. 
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‘ Theon. Certainly not: on the contrary, I would advise you to 
render him all the assistance in your power, and if he should 
not find it necessary to make much use of it, you may rest assured 
that it will do him no harm. 

‘ Honestus. I shall follow your advice, Sir, and shall be glad to 
know what method he should adopt, in order to obtain some know- 
ledge of so useful a science. 

¢ Theon. There are many excellent books published on this sub- 
ject ; I would advise him to procure as many of them as he con- 
veniently can; to study them attentively, and if he meet with 
difficulties that he cannot surmount, I shall be ready to give him 
all the instruction and assistance in my power, whenever he may 
think proper to wait upon me for that purpose. : 
~ © Honestus. I thank you, Sir, and I will inform him of the par- 
ticulars of our conversation. — But here he comes.. And he will 
understand from you what steps he ought to pursue, better than I 
can inform him at second hand.’- 

Philo now forms one of the party, and it is soon agreed be- 
tween them that the youth is to receive lessons from Theon. Ac- 
cordingly, in the second scene’ or dialogue, we find him and his 
master closely employed in studying and explaining the usual de- 
finitions, symbols, characters, &c.; and, in the successive dialogues, 
the pupil is taken through all the fundamental rules of algebra, 
which, excepting the form into which they are thrown by the con- 
versation, are nearly the saine as in Bonnycastle’s small Algebra. 

Curiosus does not appear on the stage till the eleventh dialogue 
commences, which is on the subject of proportion: but we then 
find him very inquisitive, and making many pertinent observations. 

The course, which includes the diophantine and indeterminate 
analysis, infinite series, ratios, and variable quantities, logarithms, 
exponential equations, interest, and annuities, being completed, 
Honestus again presents himself to thank Theon for the instruction 
given to his son, and to make some inquiries concerning his future 
proceedings. The philosopher remarks: 

¢ There is another article which some writers have introduced, 
and which they have endeavoured to explain at some length; I 
mean the doctrine of chances. 

‘ As this is a subject of which I entirely disapprove, I cannot 
recommend it to you ; nor do I think it worthy of your attention, 
although the prevailing fashion of the present day has attached to 
it a considerable degree of popularity. 

‘ All the calculations respecting chances are fallacious ; not be- 
cause the calculations themselves are erroneous, but because they 
are founded upon uncertain data; and if a mathematical calcu- 
lation be erected upon a false foundation, the conclusion can in no 
case be depended upon, but has a tendency to bring the science 
into disrepute. , 

‘ Honestus. As you seem, Sir, to disapprove of all calculations 
of this kind, pray what do you think of life-annuities? I confess 
that I do not clearly understand them, but they are the subject of 
daily conversation. 


©‘ Theon. 
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‘ Theon. 1 consider them, Sir, as a species of gambling, that, in 
many cases, is unjustifiable. Of all contingencies, the continu- 
ance of human life is the most uncertain; and a person who ven- 
tures a certainty upon such a precarious speculation, must, at least, 
be guilty of very great imprudence. 

‘ There are many other objections that apply to life-annuities, 
as well as to the doctrine of chances in general, and therefore I 
cannot recommend the study of that subject.’ 

What may be the cause of the severe censure which Theon 
passes on the doctrine of chances, we are unable to imagine ; it is 
true that he somewhat modifies it in a note, but still it has obvi- 
ously incurred the old Grecian’s displeasure. For our own part, 
we are altogether of a different opinion: we have always thought 
that this was one of the pleasantest branches of algebra; that the 
principles on which it is fountied are just and unquestionable ; and 
we are of the same opinion still, notwithstanding all that Theox 
has said to the contrary. : 


Art. 20. A Companion to the Globes; comprising the various 
Problems that may be performed by the Globes, preceded by 
the Subjects to which they refer, and accompanied by more 
than One Thousand Examples and Recapitulatory Exercises, &c. 
By a private Teacher. 1:2mo. 4s. 6d. bound. Law and 
Whittaker. 

We are generally disposed to fix the value of this sort of publi- 
cations by assuming it to be in the inverse ratio of their magni- 
tude; and, according to this principle, we are inclined to think 
a little more favourably of this work than of some others which 
have lately fallen under our observation: but we should have 
valued it still higher if it had not been above one-fourth, or one- 
third, at most, of its present size. The author states in the 
title that it contains more than one thousand examples ; that is, as 
many as it would be necessary to give in a complete system of 
arithmetic ; and at least ten times as many as are requisite for 
illustrating all the natural exercises on the globes. As to the quay- 

ity of these examples, they are in course of the same kind as those 
rhich are commonly given in treatises on the use of the globes: 

a slight difference in the phraseology and arrangement being all 

that can be expected to distinguish a work of this kind from the 

numerous brethren of the same family that have preceded it; and 
this difference we certainly find in the present performance. 

The greatest novelty in this book consists of a series of astrono- 
mical questions at the beginning, and a list of derivations of certain 
astronomical terms at the conclusion: but, with respect to the 
former, although they are preceded by a concise description of 
the solar system, the answers must be sought in other works, 
which is rather troublesome; not to mention several that are no 
where to be obtained. Thus, for example; the student is asked, 
‘Which is the nearest fixed star, and what is its distance from 
us ?? We should be glad to know the author’s answer to this 
question. Again, ‘ In what time does the Georgium Sidus rotate 
on its axis?’ Answer, nobody knows; at least we have never 
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understood that its diurnal rotation has been ascertained. ~ 
The following are somewhat of the same kind: * What is the most 
rational opinion concerning comets ?? —* Of what do the tails of 
comets consist ?? —‘ What is the most rational opinion respecti 
the fixed stars?’ Lastly, and not least, the student is | 
to prove that the earth has a rotatory motion on its axis, and that 
it c a revolution in its orbit. We should like to see the 
author’s demonstration of these two fundamental astronomical 
propositions. 

We beg to remind the writer that he has not used the proper 
signs for Juno, Pallas, and Vesta; and we would advise him, and 
all other authors, to discontinue the use of the term Asteroids 
as appliec to these bedies: they are in every respect planets, as. 
much as any of the other bodies of our system that bear the name. 
We have always considered the invention of the former de- 


signation as an invidious and useless distinction, which ought not 
to be tolerated. 


Art. 21. The Elements of the Ellipse, together with the Radii of 


Curvature, &c. relating to that Curve; and of Centripetal and 

Centrifugal Forces in Elliptical Orbits; to which is added the 

first of Dr. Matthew Stewart’s Tracts. By James Adams. 8vo. 

p.152. 128. Boards. Longman and Co. 

tere is another instance of what may be effected in scienee 
by natural genius, and continued perseverance. (See Art. 19. } 
The author of this little volume is, if we are rightly informed, 
a native of Plymouth, and one more of those self-taught ma- 
thematicians of whom we have many examples in this country. 
That he has not limited his researches to the mere elementary 
branches of the subject, on which he writes, is obvious from the 
title-page to his work; as it is likewise from his communications 
with many of the most respectable periodical works that admit 
the introduction of mathematical investigations, to which he has 
been long a valuable contributor. 

The great number of mathematieians in England, of the same 
raik with this author, has been noticed by one of the first of the 


French analysts; and it will not, we presume, be inconsistent : 


with our purpose, if we here make a short comparison between the 
state of mathematical acquirements in this country and among our 
continental rivals, which will be perhaps more striking than many 
of our readers are aware. In France, nearly all the science of 
the kingdom is concentrated in the capital ; the professors are men 
of great and acknowleged talents: but they are few in number, 
and their influence, as far at least as it ations’ | their own country, 
is limited to a particular spot: the line is strong which separates 
the science of Paris from that of the departments; and con- 
sequently the operation of it is partial, and in many respects 
inefficient. M. Dupin, in his “ Mémoires sur la Marine,” &c. 
(noticed in the Appendix to our Ixxxvith vol.) makes some striking 
remarks on this local operation of French science. The 
French,” he observes, “‘ it must be acknowleged, have a strange 
idea of science, of letters, and of the arts: they deem it not less 
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necessary to centralize their men of science and their works of 
art, than the great operations of their government. We had a 

French Academy; it was the Academy of Paris ;— we have an 
Institute of France; it is the Institute of Paris; —we had a 
French Academy of Marine; it was the Academy of Brest.” 

_ In England, on the contrary, we find a very general dispersion 
of knowlege, from the principal focus to the most remote quarters 
of the empire. Instead of a Royal Society of England being in 
fact the Society of London, it is nominally the Society of 
London, but its members are spread over every part of the 
kingdom : yet still it cannot be considered as the monopolizer of 
all the science of the country. Not to mention the chartered 
academies of Edinburgh and Dublin, or the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, we have numerous provincial associations 
in which science is nursed and cherished, and which include 
among their members men who would do honour to any learned 
‘body ; such are the societies of Manchester, Newcastle, Plymouth, 
Norwich, &c. We believe that such institutions as these are 
very scarce in France: we know of only one, at Dijon; and, 
from what has been observed by Dupin and Lacroix, it is perhaps 
the only one besides those of Paris. 

If, then, as we are ready to admit, the French take the lead 
of us in respect to the more profound researches of analysis, we 
have decidedly the advantage, as to number, in persons who may be 
termed mathematicians of the second order ; and, as it fortunately 
happens that the most useful branches of mathematics are not 
among the most profound, we have thus the means of employing 
them more usefully than our neighbours. We have a greater 
number of men qualified for directing our great public and private 
works; men who will not disdain to blend practice with their 
theory, an union which is actually necessary to insure success ; 
and it is, we conceive, to this circumstance that we owe that 
decided superiority in our machinery and constructions, which so 
forcibly struck M. Dupin in his late visits to this country, but 
which he wished to attribute to the sublime theories of the French 
institute. 

After these general observations, it remains for us to offer a few 
remarks relative to the performance that has given rise to them; 
the contents of which may be briefly stated thus. 

The first part treats of the elementary properties of the ellipse : 
the second, of the radii of curvature, with various applications to 
the solution of many interesting geodetic propositions: the third, 
of the centripetal and centrifugal forces in elliptic orbits, as con- 
nected with physical astronomy ; and, lastly, we have a republi- 
cation of the first of Dr. Matthew Stewart’s tracts relative to the 
same subject, which is become scarce. The properties of the 
ellipse, and indeed of all the conic sections, have (as the author 
observes) been frequently, and in many-cases very ably, treated 
by other writers: but we may add that the method, struck out in 
the present essay,-possesses still a sufficient degree of novelty and 
generality, to render it interesting to those who take a pleasure in 
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tracing the many curious relations and dependencies of geometrical 
lines and curves. At the same time, however, we are inclined to 
think that the second and third parts are those which are most 
creditable to the talents of the author. 

As we cannot undertake to examine the merits of the work step 
by step, because this would require the assistance of diagrams, 
and. perhaps more room than could be devoted to such subjects, 
we can only state, generally, that we consider the entire perform- 
ance as highly respectable, and that we wish Mr. Adams every 
possible success in the circulation of it. 


POETRY. 


Art. 22. The British Orpheus ; being a selection of Two Hundred 
and Seventy Songs and Airs, adapted for the Voice, Violin, 
German Flute, Flagelet, &c. arranged in the following Classes : 
Amatory, Moral, Rural, Elegiac, Bacchanalian, Humorous, Sea, 
Patriotic; with Jigs, Dances, Waltzes, &c. interspersed. 12mo. 

s.6d. Boards. Sherwood and Co. 1819. 
his volume is ‘ printed and published at Stourport by George 
Nicholson,’ and the preface is signed by Mr. N. as editor. © Itis, 
on the whole, creditable to him as a selection, particularly in being 
free from indelicate compositions ; and he laudably states his readi- 
ness to withdraw ‘ any piece which is within the protection of an 
individual.’ Some typographical errors occur; and we could have 
welcomed a more frequent insertion of the name of the writer of 
the pieces, which might have often been supplied. The Military 

Toper, ** How stands the glass around?” (p.237.) has been 

ascribed in former collections to General Wolfe. — The music in 

score is given with the first stanza of all the compositions, few of 
which are of very modern date. 


Art. 23. Genius; a Vision. By a Member of the University of 
Oxford. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Law and Whittaker. 

We confess that this poem has in it rather too much hurly-burly, 
*¢ toil and trouble,” to be very pleasing to ourears. It wants that 

ateful interchange of stillness and repose whichisat all times agree- 
able, but which, after such a storm as we here encounter, is so essen- 
tial to refresh the spirits, and to allow a little breathing-time to the 
exhausted powers of nature. The short metre of eight syllables, 
moreover, even with the occasional varieties which are here given 
to it, is not very well adapted to our ideas of poetic harmony; 
particularly when prolonged to the extent to which we have been 
now pursuing it. On the whole, we should have thought more 
highly of the ¢ genius’ of this academic, if it had favoured us with 
less glare, noise, and dazzle, and had exhibited somewhat greater 
refinement of taste, with a more delicate perception of genuine 
poetic feeling. 


Art. 24. Adelaide of Lorraine; a Poetic Narrative of the Miseries 
of a noble French Family, at the Commencement of the late 
Revolution. By R. C. Barton, Esq. Cr. 8vo. pp. 74. Lloyd 

and Son. 
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Those who object to the stiffness and affectation of Campbell 
may here at least find a poem that is intelligible. If we have not 
so fine a character as the Indian chief, or any thing so grand and 
well sustained as his death-song, yet we have the leader of a 
revolutionary band, a very desperate man; and we have this his 
exclamation while Aristus is in the grove ; 


‘ If in the grove, yon castle’s lord should lie, 
Ere this sharp dagger finds his hated breast 
And gluts in blood of foes to liberty, 
Before the tyrant falls — his child, his wife, must die;? — 


and so, when Frederic is rejoining his lord, we are told ; 


‘ Nor could he hope, his unexpected flight, 
Would long escape the leader’s watchful eye — 
And when, through opening shrubs, he met his sight, 
The wretch exclaimed, ‘‘ Die, trait’rous coward, die!” ’ 


In Campbell, we have not the happy exactness in dates which 
we enjoy in this tale. The pair were ten years without any 
vamily; then five years happy with Adelaide in the castle; then 
Aristus stays in England and Portugal, apart from Adelaide, during 
twelve years; then for three months with Captain Fitzhenry at 
sea; and then five years pass before they are re-established in 
Lorraine. Another advantage the author has had from commencing 
at the very beginning, and not rushing into the midst of his 
history, according to.the indiscreet advice of Horace, viz. he 
has been able to describe a christening in the first canto, a trial in 
the second, and then to close the eventful tale with a marriage. 
The third canto is more original than any of the others: but, 
should any person object that it contains nothing peculiarly ani- 
mated or interesting in the subject, he ought to be silenced by 
the declaration of the author, that ‘ his endeavours have been 
exerted to describe in flowing and harmonious language, stripped 
of the unnatural pomp and pageantry usually attendant on versifi- 
cation, scenes and actions of common life, without soaring in the 
boundless regions of obscure rhapsody, or blindly creeping in the 
more humble paths of senseless apathy.’ (Preface, p.8.) Or; 
should any ill-tempered critic object to such a line as this : 


‘ And soon at Aristus’ feet his bleeding guardian fell,’ (p. 43.) 


as somewhat careless, or think that such rhymes as obscurity, 
simplicity, and misery, page 61. lines 11. 13. 16.; hospitality, scciety, 
sympathy, page 63. lines 11. 14. 16.; or harmony, villainy, secrecy, 
enfamys page 67. lines 2. 4,5.7., are not exactly regular, he 
would only shew that he misconceived the author’s purport. 

‘ His object has been to divest, as much as possible, his numbers 
of those extravagant licences, in which English poetry generally 
abounds, and to reduce them to the more intelligible and pleasing 
standard of what may be termed a smooth harmonious prose, the 
effects more of the sound and transpositions of the words them- 
selves, than the mysterious and imposing flights of a fertile ima- 
gination.’ 
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It would be unkindness, indeed, to regret the susceptibility or 
the communicativeness of an author, who describes his production 
as ‘ the ingenious attempt of one in whose nature the chord of poesy 
has been attuned so tremulously alive, that it involuntarily vibrates 
at the slightest touch of poetic harmony, —the humble attempt of 
one who wishes to share with liberality the pleasurable feelings he 
enjoys in the remotest strains of harmonious versification.’ 


f EDUCATION. 


Art. 25. A Compendium of Greck Verbs, in a Tree, &c. for the 
Use of Tyros. By J. Tilt. 4to. 5s. Boards, or on a Canvass 
Sheet. Law and Whittaker. 

If the tyros, for whose use this skeleton of a quarto is designed, 
should chance to be much given to the practice of bird-catching, 
and can only be persuaded to hunt “ verbs in a tree” with as much 
avidity as they seek the fowls of the air, they will no doubt find 
abundance of amusement in pursuit of the nest which is here 
offered for their sport. The analogy between the ramifications of 
the Greek tenses from the theme, and the branches of a tree from 
its parent trunk, is no new idea, but has probably suggested itself 
to the mind of every preceptor of the language, as an easy method 
of illustrating the formation of the tenses, and imprinting them on 
the memory of the pupil. The matter contained in the treatise 
before us is correct as far as it goes: but, though the object is im- 
portant, its limits are very circumscribed; and, when it is con- 
sidered that the whole of the notes are to be found in other gram- 
matical treatises, more fully and more philologically explained, 
pernape most persons would feel no great reluctance to leave the 

ittle family “ in the tree”’ in undisturbed tranquillity. 

Mr. Tilt has also published his tree with remarks, and some 
questions in the way of exercises, on a single sheet, canvass- 
mounted ; for the purpose, it is presumed, of having it suspended 
for the pupil’s examination in the room in which he studies. We 
would recommend the volume, however, in preference to the sheet, 
as more readily to be comprehended, and as supplying what may 
be justly deemed omissions in the latter. 


Art. 26. Introductory Greek Exercises to those of Dunbar, Neilson, 
&c. arranged under Models. By Nathaniel Howard, Author of 
Introductory Latin Exercises, &c. 12mo. pp. 250. 53. 6d. 
Boards. Longman and Co. 1819. 

This little elementary work on the Greek language combines 
two very essential excellences, which are not very frequently com- 
prized in the same attempt : — facility to the instructor in his 
office, ‘and the means of more rapid and well-grounded improve- 
ment to the pupil. It is in fact an Anglo-Greek Grammar, with 
a succession of exercises remarkably well adapted to exemplify 
and fix on the memory the rules which it exhibits.* In modern 

languages, 





* We might notice some few inaccuracics in the use of words 
im the exercises, such as page 70. the verb gofew in the active 
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languages, we have many grammars on a similar system; among 
which the French grammar of Wanostrocht is, perhaps, one of 
the best. 

It is much to be regretted that more attention is not paid to the 
writing of Greek in some of the most celebrated places of public 
education, where youths in the higher classes are frequently 
enjoined the composition of Greek verse, without ever having 
previously formed a single sentence in prose. The natural con- 
sequence is that they are frequently found deficient in that gram- 
matical — which is rarely the result of reading only, or the 
study of grammar alone, without the habit of translating or com- 
posing in the language. At Winchester College, we believe, 
Huntingford’s Exercises in Greck are used, so that our remarks 
cannot apply to that institution: but, even there, such a work as 
the present might be highly eligible for still more elementary in- 
struction. This little book, however, goes no farther than the 
formation of the tenses of the verbs, with exercises on them, and 
we would recommend a supplementary volume on the same system: 
for, though such works for higher classes do exist, it might be ad- 
vantageous to the pupil to be caried forwards more closcly on the 
same system on which he has commenced his career. In such an 
attempt, it would probably be advisable not to supply a full Greek 


vocabulary for the exercises, as likely to render the task a matter 
of too easy execution. 


Art.27. The Eton Latin Prosody illustrated, with English Ex- 
planations of the Rules, and Authorities from the Latin Poets. 
— In an Appendix are added, Rules for the Increments of 
Nouns and Verbs, and a Metrical Key to the Odes of Horace. 
By John Carey, LL. D. Classical French and English Teacher. 
1zmo. pp.44. 1s.6d. Longman and Co. 

Dr. Carey’s little volume is, in fact, an illustration of Lilly’s 
Prosody, in use at Eton, Harrow, and elsewhere. Each page is 
divided in the centre; the upper half containing that Latin pro- 
sodia, and the lower half a construction of it into English, with 
explanations and additional examples. Lilly is, beyond a doubt, 
too concise, omitting many things that are important to be known, 
with the view of rendering his rules sufficiently brief to be easily 
committed tomemory. The present work does not supersede that 
necessary exercise, but affords additional instruction; occasionally 
adding reasons for usages which may have escaped some masters 
who are themselves not very critically versed in Latin poetry : but 
the more useful part consists, undoubtedly, of the rules for the in- 
crement of nouns and verbs, which has been hitherto more fre- 
quently acquired by habit than direct precept. The latter is the 
more secure method, because the former may act as the corrobora- 
tion of it. We do not see, however, why a translation should not be 





voice, in the sense of the Latin word t2meo. We are not aware 
of such an usage in classical Greek. “EgoPivu,eSa tov @cov, and not 
igoBovuty, would convey the meaning of “ we feared God.” — 
Such instances are, as far as we have examined, rare, and unim- 
portant. 
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added to this Appendix, as well as ‘to the original Prosody. It 
is, indeed, somewhat difficult: as, for instance, let us take the 
first rule: 





“© Casibus obliquis vix crescit prima.— Secunde 
Sunt brevia incrementa: tamen producit Ibéri ;” 


in which there seems to be some sacrifice of syntax for metrical 
arrangement.— We think that Dr.Carey would do well to alter the 
method of these latter rules altogether: since the pupil who is 
expected to commit them to memory has already acquired the 
habit of learning Latin rules in prose; and there can be, conse- 
quently, no necessity for assisting him with metre, which must 
render them more difficult to be understood. Dr. C. will pro- 
bably have opportunities of making this change, if he finds it 
adviseable. 


NOVELS. 


Art. 28. The Veteran ; or Matrimonial Felicities. 12mo. 3 Vols. 
il. 1s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1819. 

We have here little more than a tedious enumeration of per- 
sonages, whose respective histories are detailed in a dull manner, 
and interspersed with low gossipping anecdotes. The writer gives 
in his preface the following assurance: ‘ If my friends have half 
the amusement in reading as I have had in witnessing the events, 
I shall be satisfied zx having committed them to the press.’ 


Art. 29. Castles in the Air; or the Whims of my Aunt. 12me. 
3 Vols. 15s. Boards. Baldwin and Co. 1818. 

Like many others, this novel begins in one style and ends in 
another: the first part is the best: but the second and third 
volumes are made out with the talk of stage-coach passengers, the 
squabbles of governesses with their employers, and such common 
love-stories as can scarcely afford amusement to any readers. 


Art. 30. Hesitation; or, To Marry or Not to Marry. 12mo. 
3 Vols. 18s. Boards. Longmanand Co. 1819. 


In this tale, the character of Lord Montague presents an . 
incongruous mixture of: religious sentiments and denunciations ° 


against duelling, with romantic tzvades about enthusiasm in love, 
and ‘ the frantic energies of the heart,’ produced by warm 
climates. The attempts at jocularity savour of pertness ; and in 
vol. ii. p. 155.5 avery old common-place repartee is introduced as a 
new acquaintance. Some inaccuracies appear in the style; as 
vol. i. p- 74.) ‘I came from there.’ Vol. il. p.13., ¢ In place of 
that glow.’ This last expression is a Scoticism: but the writer’s 
favourite language seems to be the French, with which the novel 
is copiously interlarded. In vol. ii. p. 23. a lady is made to recom- 
mend that a member of Parliament should have more simagrée, and 
‘bemore 2 /a fanfaron;’ and in pp. 93, 94. is along French speech, 
the whole of which is palpably incorrect. At page 225. we have 
a touch of Italian ; and a caro sposais introduced. The obsolete 
French word bejaune is also dragged from its repose in the Dic- 
tionary, and appropriated by the writer as an epithet applicable 
to silliness and silly people. 

Art. 
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Art. 31. Dudley. By Miss O’Keeffe, Author of Patriarchal 
Times,” &c. 1Izmo. 3 Vols. 1l.1s, Longman and Co. 1819. 

This novel is uniformly moral, and in some parts entertaining 
and even original. The history of Don Zulvago might have con- 
veyed a striking warning, if it had been constructed with more 
attention to probability in the incidents, and if the Don and his 
companions were not made to reject, receive, and give away, 80 
many princely fortunes, that readers accustomed to plod over dot 
and go one can keep no account of their disbursements. We must 
add that Lady Alford addresses her brother, on the death of his 
wife, in a strain of raillery which is somewhat unfeeling. A few 
Hibernicisms and grammatical errors must also be noticed, ag 
(vol. i. p.274.) * I asked her would she sell me ;’—(p. 279.) * A 
little girl threw me a smile and dropped me a curtsey !’— (p. 325.) *I 
enquired had he returned ?’ — (p. 326.) ‘ At what hour did Colonel 
Powis leave?’ &c. &c. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Art.32. Sermons on the Nature, Offices, and Character of Jesus 
Christ. By the Reverend T. Bowdler, A.M. Vol. I. 8vo, 
14s. Boards. Longman and Co. 

The matter of these sermons, as the title indicates, is prin- 
cipally of a doctrinal cast ; and the pious author, like many of his 
predecessors in the same theological track, discovers numerous 
prophecies and multifarious types of Christ in the writings of the 
Old Testament. Our opinions on this subject have been often 
expressed, and are well known; and, as Mr. Bowdler has not 
thrown any new light on it, or enforced his observations with 
any extraordinary cogency of argument, we shall not detain our 
readers by combating his positions or his opinions. 


Art. 33. Two Letters to the Bishop of Ossory, concerning Parlia- 
mentary Concession to the Roman Catholic Claims. By Na- 
thaniel Highmore, LL.D. 8vo. 2s. Ridgeway. 1818. 

Dr. Highmore writes with point and animation: his remarks are 
perspicuous and forcible; and he discusses the subject before him 
with the learning of a scholar and the urbanity of a gentleman. 
The following passage, relative to the church of England, merits 
attentive consideration. 

‘ My Lord, there is no church in Christendom, I believe there 
neither is, nor ever was, besides our own, a religion upon earth, 
in which the cure of souls and the duties of the priesthood, al- 
though in all churches and religions they be a means of support, 
and in some (with great propriety) of splendid and dignified sup- 
port — yet in none, but our own, is the cure of souls made & 
saleable commodity, to be carried to the mart, put there up to 
auction, and knocked down with the hammer. What aman buys, 
he fairly endeavours to buy cheap. This may be effected by the 
smallness either of its price, or of the care and labour to be ex- 
pended on it. Where a man invests his capital, he seeks to ob- 
tain as high an interest as he can. These cures of souls produce 
ten, fifteen, and twenty per cent. Preferences of country and 
certain vicinities give them, as is known well, their higher value “ 
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the market. A wealthy man cannot more advantageously provide 
for his younger children, after ae them up in luxury and 
idleness, and in habits of expensive diversion. A reduced soldier 
has no better means of realizing the fruits of his campaigns. The 
returns are certain, free from risk, and what is still better, calling 
neither for talents, nor exertion, * nxullus labor, nulla industria, 
nulla cura.” He will not even have to come up to the Bank or 
the Annuity-office. The interest of his capital will be brought to 
his door. A seventh, a tenth, or less of his tithes will satisfy a 
substitute, for discharging all the duties of his cure, and his only 
care will then be, that life grow not tedious for want of its amuse- 
ments. 

¢ While human nature shall remain, what our first forefather’s 
transgression made it, such, my Lord, must be the far too fre- 
quent consequence of the stations in God’s church being put up, 
as a detached and separate freehold property, for sale. An in- 
ducement with us to the practice has been mentioned by a learned 
writer : ‘* Nous voyons,’”’ (says Montesquieu) * gue dans les pays 
ou Von n'est affecté que de esprit de commerce, on trafique de toutes 
les actions humaines, et de toutes les vertus morales.” How far this 
traffick is from being ‘ subservient tu the ends of religion and the 
real benefit of God’s church,” your Lordship cannot fail to per- 
ceive. Since Parliament has humanely abolished the traffick in 
human beings, might it not, my Lord, deem worthy of its consider- 
ation this traffick in ‘ the salvation of souls?” If its wisdom 
should not see fit to do away altogether the sale of these cures, it 
might yet lessen the evil considerably by abolishing the ecclesiast- 


ical sinecures, which, by being such, causc nearly all the harm 
that traffick produces.’ 


Art. 34. Remarks on the Design of the Gospel: intended to 
illustrate the Christian Character, and to refute some of the 
practical Errors which have been attached to the Faith. 8vo. 
pp-82. Mary Stockdale. 1818. 

No man can read these remarks without being convinced that 
they are the product of a candid and benevolent mind. The 
author does not appear to be the interested advocate of any sect, 
but has taken a liberal and general view of the Christian doctrine, 
as favourable to virtue and to happiness. 


Art. 35. Remarks upon the Service of the Church of England, re- 
specting Baptism and the Office for Burial. By a Minister of 
that Church. 8vo. pp.66. Bowdery and Kirby. 

This minister of the Establishment argues in favour of such a 
revision of our church as ‘ might tend to the benefit of religion, 
and consequently to the improvement of morality.’ The alteration, 
which the worthy author would willingly accomplish, would not 
probably extend so far as that which we have, on several occasions, 
strenuously recommended : but still we should hail even the faint 
and imperfect dawn of an ecclesiastical reform as a desirable 
event. As, in the question of political correction, we should con- 
sider the abolition of only one rotten borough as so much gained 
towards a more general and effectual improvement, so in a reform 
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of the church we should regard a single reasonable alteration in 
any part of its liturgy, or in any one of its ordinances, as an au- 
spicious commencement of a work which, if prosecuted with abilit 
and executed with moderation, would be highly conducive to the 
stability of the church and the best interests of national piety. 

We put the following questions in the words of this author, 
(p. 64.) and we humbly address them to our rulers both in the 
church and the state: —‘ What time could be better suited for 
looking into the defects or errors in our method of worship, than 
the present ?— What system, as the work of man, was ever so 
perfect that it would not admit of emendation? — And when we 
are endeavouring to carry the worship of the reformed church to 
heathens, why should the endeavour be delayed of making that 
worship as conformable as possible to the word of God ?” 


Art. 36. An Answer to a Sermon preached by the Rev. Charles 
Simeon, M. A. of King’s College, Cambridge, at the Church of 
St. Catharine Cree, Leadenhall Street, Dec. 31. 1817; relative 
to a question between Jews and Christians. By Benjamin 
Abrahams, an Israelite. 8vo. 1s. Wilson. 1818. 

Mr. Benjamin Abrahams has evinced a good portion of shrewd- 
ness in this answer to the sermon of Mr. Simeon. The following 
paragraph may serve as a specimen: 

¢ Your last parable, Reverend Sir, was that of a light-house. You 
observed what a cruel action it would be of a man that was placed in 
a light-house, and should see a ship in danger of running on a rock, 
for him to withhold the light from the ship's company. I hope not 
to offend you. Your parable reminded me of the light mentioned 
by the prophet Isaiah, v.20. ‘* Woe unto them that call evil 
good, and good evil; that put darkness for light, and light for 
darkness.” Let me recommend you to withhold your light from 
us ; and bestow it where it is more required. Endeavour, first, to 
enlighten upwards of one hundred different sects of your own 
profession, and make it appear to them which sect is right ; for, 
was there any Jew willing to embrace Christianity, the many 
different sects would confuse him so as not to incline him to put 
faith in either.’ 


Art. 37. A ready Reply to an Irish Enquiry: or a convincing and con- 
clusive Contutation of Calvinism. To which is subjoined Icro- 
paideia: or the true Method of teaching the Clergy of the 
Established Church. Being a wholesome theological Cathartic 
to purge the Church of the Predestinarian Pestilence. By a 
Clergyman of the Church of England. 8vo. pp. 357. 10s. 6d. 
Boards. Whittemore. 

Irony is a powerful weapon when it is well managed: but 
the right application of it requires no common dexterity, great 
nicety of discrimination, and great pungency of wit. These are 
at least requisites for the more refined and intellectual kind of 
irony: but this is not much suited for the multitude, who would 
not readily see through the veil which was thrown over the real 
meaning ef the author, and would consequently be Jiable to inter- 
pret a jocular attack as a serious defence, or a serious defence as 
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an effusion of merriment. There is, however, an irony of a broader 
kind, which cannot so — be mistaken, and which is not ill 
adapted for a vehicle of popular instruction. It is, indeed admir- 
ably calculated for the confutation of particular errors, and the 
exposure of particular absurdities: it serves to hold up a mirror 
to the mind, in which the error is forcibly seen in the excess of its 
obliquity, and the absurdity in the height of its extravagance. 

The present work is intended to be a vindication of Calvinism, 
under the cover of an ironical attack on that now popular species 
of Christianity. The author does not abound in wit, though he 
often shines in sarcasm: but we do not think that the scanty par- 
ticles of his wit, or the larger masses of his sarcasm, will serve to 
recommend the Calvinistic doctrine to those by whom it has not 
already been embraced. That doctrine can be defended only by 
detached portions of Scripture : but it is in direct opposition to the 
general sense of those writings, both of the Old and of the New 
Testament; and such a system could never be found in any part of 
the Bible, if those who examine that book were to peruse it without 
any previous knowlege of or predilection for the Calvinistic hypo- 
thesis. The majority of Christians, however, before they read the 
Scriptures, are taught to consider them as inculcating only one par- 
ticular mode of belief, or set of opinions ; and they are told that any 
tenet which is opposite to that criterion is only unscriptural delusion, 
or impious heresy. This anonymous ‘ Clergyman’ produces nume- 
rous passages from Bishop Tomline’s “ Refutation of Calvinism,” 
and from Mant’s Bampton Lectures, which he couples with a multi- 

licity of scriptural texts, and with the exhibition of those articles 
of the Established Church that are thought to be more peculiarly 
Calvinistic ; in order to shew that the doctrines, which are combated 
both by the Jearned prelate and by the elegant lecturer, are in direct 
unison equally with the Scripture and with the articles. 

In that part of the work which is called Ieropaideia, the author 
suggests some valuable directions for the education of candidates 
for the ministry of the Establishment ; and, among the important 
accomplishments which he recommends to the clerical student, one 
is the art of dancing gracefully. Some vivacity is manifested in 
the following ; and we do not find fault, in this instance, with the 
tendency of the irony: 

‘In preaching a sentimental, flowery, complimentary, sermon, 
you ought to be very attentive to your person and manner. Who 
can imagine a compliment coming with any grace from a Cymon, 
or sentiment uttered by the lips of a Satyr? Therefore, you ought 
always to have a handsome gown, cassock, and tippet, and take 
great pains in the vestry-room to tye on your band in the neatest 
style. It is worth while to take out a degree of Master of Arts, 
and still more of Doctor of Divinity, for the purpose of wearing 
the hood ; a master’s hood, or a doctor’s, flows with very pretty 
negligence down the shoulders, as you walk up the aisle; you cannot 
think what a graceful appearance it gives ; and all the ladies, when 
they ask ‘‘ What is that he wears on his shoulders?” and are told it 
is a master’s or a doctor’s hood, think that you must have studied 
profoundly to obtain such a dignity, and that every thing you say 
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must be gospel; they never know that it only costs one a little 
money. If you wear powder, let it be Marechalle ; and if not, I 
recommend Macassar Oil, as by far the most sapient to improve 
the gloss of the hair: always preach with two rings; one on each 
little finger ; let the left hand hang down with grace and negligence 
over the pulpit, use the right for your handkerchief, and so turn 
over the leaves of your sermon; let your rings be either dark cor- 
nelian, dark clouded pebble, or blood-stone ; the dark stone forms a 
pretty contrast with the white hand, and shews it to more advan- 
tage. Otto of Roses, or Esprit de Rose, at least, are the onl 
tolerable perfumes for the handkerchief. A bottle of Eau de 
Luce, or a Vinegrette, are very interesting to use when you first 
get into the pulpit; it appears as if you were overcome, and makes 
the ladies all anxious about you. Never raise your voice in sermons 
of the complimentary kind, and throw as much softness and ten- 
derness into your eyes as possible; a languishing look is very se- 
ducing indeed. When you appear so like an Apollo, all you sa 
will be oracular; but do not look too much at any one lady, it is 
really quite cruel. I heard of a charming parson, such as I 
describe, and the ladies used to call him “ the Beauty of Holiness,” 
and his doctrines taught them all the holiness of beauty ; it was 
quite enchanting to see him preach.’ 

Much more point is generally observable in the author’s instruc- 
tions for the clerical profession, than in that part of the work of 
which the particular aim is to vindicate the Calvinistic doctrine : 
but that doctrine is incapable of vindication, either in jest or in 
earnest, by airy pleasantry or by serious argument. A dense 

loom is indeed spread round the system of the Genevese re- 
ormer, which no hilarity can dissipate; and the present vindi- 
cator of Calvinism has rendered it no service, by attempting to 
raise a laugh at the expence of its adversaries. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Art. 38. Junius with his Vizor up! or the real Author of the 
Letters published under that Signature now for the first Time 
unveiled and revealed to the World. In two Letters to my 
Cousin in the Country. From CEdipus Oronoko, Tobacconist 
and Snuff-Seller. 8vo. 2s.6d. Sherwood and Co. 1819. 

To tell a bantering story well, the narrator should certainly de- 
tail it with a degree of gravity: but it should also be marked by a 
certain colouring of extravaganza, or caricature, lest the iron 
become imperceptible in his progress. The many indefensible 
conjectures that have lately been formed respecting the mysterious 
Junius are clearly open to ridicule ; and the writer of the anony- 
mous pamphlet before us has undoubtedly exposed them to the 
severest satire of this kind, since he pretends to overset and super- 
sede them all, by promulgating that this extraordinary personage ~ 
was the late Mr. Surrt, of theatrical comic memory: a hoax by 
which, were this (in his way) gifted actor yet living, the muscles 
of his most pliable countenance would have been thrown into much 
diverting and diverted action. The writer, however, commits the 
fault to which we have alluded above: the whole of ~ intro- 
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ductory effusions is too grave, and too much matter-of-fact, to be 
in harmony with the subsequent explosion ; and he displays learn- 
ing and talents not only too heavy-armed for the occasion, but m- 
consistent with the designation and occupation which he assumes 
for himself. Unless we are much deceived, also, we have before 
met with the idea of thus farcically charging poor Suett with the 
criminal honours of Junius. 

We have termed the author’s first letter a matter-of-fact ; and 
we presume that he would not have us question the veracity of his 
two anecdotes of: the late Mr. Horne Tooke, which he states to 
have derived from that gentleman himself. That which relates to 
Professor Porson is too long for us to quote, and too little cre- 
ditable to his memory to allow of our desiring its diffusion. Well, 
too, as we knew the failing in his conduct which it displays, it is 
so much grosser than any fact of the kind with which we are ac- 
quainted, that we could wish to suspect it of exaggeration. The 
other specimen of Mr. Tooke’s ready sarcasm we may transcribe, 
though this, also, is rather severe on the subject of it. 

*« Shortly,”’ said Mr. T., *¢ after I had published my Two Pair of 
Portraits, of two Fathers and two Sons, I met Sheridan, who said to 
me, with a saucy satirical air, ‘* So, Sir, you are the Reverend 
Gentleman, I am told, who sometimes amuscs himself in drawing 
portraits.” ‘ Yes, Sir! J am that Gentleman; and if you will do 
me the favour of sitting to me for yours, I will take it so faithfully, 
that even you yourself shall shudder at it!” 


Art. 39. Cursory Observations, chiefly relating to the Con- 
versation and Manners of Private Society. By Clericus. 8vo. 
pp- 42. Hatchard. 1818. 

Much truth, and little novelty, are features by no means exctu- 
sively peculiar to these scanty sheets. They contain, however, some 
hints on the subject of familiar conversation, which, though 
sufficiently obvious, would doubtless, if adopted, have their 
utility in improving the pleasures of social life ; as they might give 
that refinement and polish to our daily intercourse for which our 
foreign neighbours are so justly celebrated, and of which it is 


impossible, in our own country, not to perceive and lament the 
absence. 


SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art. 40. Unitartanism the Essence of vital Christianity: preached 
at George’s Mecting, Exeter, July 10. 1817, before the Mem- 
bers of the Western Unitarian Society, and of the Devon and 
Cornwall Association. By John Kenrick, M.A. 12mo. 1s. 
Hunter. : 

We do not range ourselves under the banners of any sect, but 
endeavour to be the impartial distributers of justice to all. Good 
men may be found among the members of every belief, though 
the doctrines of some are apparently more favourable to the pro- 
duction of goodness than those of others. Theconduct of men, how- 
ever, is less influenced by their speculative doctrines than by the 
circumstances in which they are placed, by constitutional tempera- 
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ment, by the impressions of early life, by the force of habit, and 
by the influence of surrounding example. Some sects hold tenets 
which, if embodied in practice, would be found very adverse to 
godliness: but still their belief is often far from producing this 
result; for, as men are sometimes worse, so they are frequently 
better, than their tenets; and hence many believe in aa doc- 
trines as innate depravity and vicarious punishment, without mak- 
ing the one an excuse for vice or the other an incitement to 
iniquity. 

The tenets, which are maintained by Mr. Kenrick, are those 
which are held in great abhorrence by many orthodox Christians : 
but they will nevertheless, in numerous instances, be found to 
have been accompanied by the most disinterested virtue and the 
most exemplary piety. At any rate, Mr. K. is an able expositor 
of the doctrines of his sect; which, though small in numbers, 
appears to be estimable for its learning and its worth. 


Art. 41. Some Thoughts on Christian Storcism, an Antidote against 
the Evils of Life. Preached at Plymouth, November 15. 1818, 
in consequence of the much lamented Death of Sir Samuel 
Romilly. By Israel Worsley. 1t2zmo. 1s. Baldwin and Co. 
Christian stoicism is rather a quaint title for a sermon, and 

Christianity has not much analogy with stoicism. Stoicism teaches 
insensibility, where Christianity inculcates resignation : — but re- 
signation may be practised where the most acute pangs of suffer- 
ing are experienced. Stoicism supposes a callous indifference to 
corporeal pain, or to mental afflictions: but Christianity, without 
affecting to diminish the natural sensibility in such circumstances, 
endeavours to communicate solace, by infusing a pleasurable con- 
sciousness that the variegated calamities of life originate in benc- 
volent intentions on the part of the Supreme Disposer of events, 
and consequently have the ultimate happiness of the individual in 
view. Christianity does not, like stoicism, teach that the wise 
man cannot feel pain: but it endeavours to communicate an in- 
ternal sentiment by which pain may be moderated, and every 
species of misery relieved.— We unite cordially with Mr. Worsley 
in lamenting the death of Sir Samuel Romilly: but as we have, 
on other occasions, spoken of that event, we shall not allude to it 
any farther at present than by declaring that we consider it to 
have been what the death of few individuals can be regarded as 
being, — a national calamity. 


Art. 42. The preaching of the Gospel, the efficient Means of dif- 
SJusing among Mankind a Knowledge of the true God. Preached 
at opening the Church of St. Andrew’s, in Calcutta, March, 
1818. By James Bryce, D.D. Clergyman of the Church of 
Scotland at Fort William, and Chaplain to the Honourable Com- 
pany’s Bengal Establishment. 8vo. pp. 63. 2s. Underwood. 
1818. . 
Dr. Bryce’s sermon does not give us much room to hope, that ’ 

any considerable good will be produced by the attempts which are 

making to convert the Hindoos to Christianity : but of the effect 
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of past attempts for this benevolent purpose, he expresses himself, 


in a manner which does credit to his candour and veracity. 

‘ Zeal,’ says he, ‘the most active and disinterested, and diligence 
the most assiduous, have not been spared by the Christian mis- 
sionary in his pious attempts to convert the natives of India; but, 
alas! it may be doubted if at this day he boasts a single proselyte 
to his creed over whom he is warranted to rejoice. We have 
seen him exult over those whom a base apostacy has afterwards 
disgraced. We have beheld him snatch a few of the more ignorant 
at indigent from the tyranny of casts; but has he not himself 
acknowledged, with sorrow, that hitherto he has failed in imposing 
on his converts the salutary restraints of the Gospel? and may not 
I appeal to every one who hears me, if the christianized Hindu is 
not a term of reproach alike with the native and the European 

ulation of the country ?” 

Still the author seems disposed to believe, that the failure of 
preceding attempts to plant the love-breathing doctrine of Chris- 
tianity among the Hindoos may be remedied in future by the em- 
ployment of more discreet teachers, and the application of more 
judicious means. — We heartily hope that this supposition may be 
realized ; for what friend to mankind would not rejoice to see the 
oppressive, and often barbarous, ordinances of the Brahminical 
superstition exchanged for the more simple rites and more civiliz- 
ing precepts of the Gospel of Christ ? 


Art. 43. The Duties of Filial Piety, stated and recommended, in 
a Discourse addressed to young Persons, and delivered at St. 
Thomas’s Chapel, Southwark, January 4. 1818. By Thomas 
Rees, F.S.A. 12mo. 1s. Longman and Co. 

We should have been prepared to pronounce that nothing could 


have been better than this discourse, had we not, at the time of | 


reading it, remembered, as indeed we can never forget, two ser- 
mons on the same interesting subject by Dr. Ogden. Yet still the 
discourse before us has so much intrinsic merit, and is so well 
calculated to be practically useful to both young and old of every 
class and description of persons, that we are by no means inclined 
to enter into invidious comparisons. 
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CoRRESPONDENCE. 


T.G.’s request is entirely out of our province, and we are 
always obliged to decline such extra-judicial duties. His papers 
shall be returned to him at our publisher’s, if he pleases. 





The note from our old friend ‘near Truro,’ and its precursor, 
were received. We will attend to them, ‘‘ when the time comes.” 





X.A.Z. must excuse us. ‘* Non nostrum est,” &c. 





*.* The Apprenp1x to the last Volume of the M.R. is pub- 
lished with this Number, and contains articles of Forricn Lite- 
RATURE, as usual: with the General Title, Table of Contents, and 
Index, for the Volume. 
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